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SHEATHED IN ICE 


In 

Ohio 

It’s 

-TP- SOHIO 
Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil 



W HEN the struts are caked 
with ice and the air is thick 
with snow, it’s no time for engine 
trouble. Then especially it is re- 
assuring to know that -TP- is in 
the engine, perfectly lubricating 
every working part. 

-TP- Aero Motor Lubricating 
Oils are new — the latest develop- 
ment in scientific lubrication. 
They have been tested and ap- 
proved by leading manufacturers 
of airplane engines and by many 
leading pilots. They are straight- 
run oils, not blended or com- 
pounded, produced from pure, 
paraffine-base crude by a process 
for which patents are pending. 
This process has marked advan- 


tages over other methods. It re- 
moves all the paraffine wax, while 
preserving all the lubricating bod- 
ies in the crude. Elimination of 
the wax is responsible for its low 
cold test. 

In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication win- 
ter and summer, on the ground 
or at high altitudes — a maximum 
of safe flying hours. 


A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
Log Book sent free on request. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles 


-TP- Aero 
Valve Spring 
Lubricant 



Also 

-TP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 
Lubricant 


-TBflin® Moron IwiiCOTiOt 
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Automatics Particularly 

1 Successful a 
on Small Work 


LJEALD Automatics are now the choice of manufacturers requiring 
■ * production and quality on the smaller sizes of work. With their 
rugged construction and hydraulically operated units that cushion and 
eliminate all shocks and strains, the Heald Automatics are able to main- 
tain that continuous high rate of speed required on all small work that on 
lighter equipment is bound to produce excessive wear and consequently 
early variation in accuracy- 

With a complete automatic grinding cycle, the correct feeds and speeds 
are maintained for roughing and finishing. The automatic truing of the wheel 
keeps a sharp true wheel 
at, all times with minimum 
wear while the automatic 
sizing sends the machine to 
i rest position at exactly the 
right time, no more, no less. 

Manual exertion and operation 
is practically eliminated; for once set 
up, a definitely known production to 
predetermined limits is readily ob- 



The Heald Machine Company 

Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 



HEALD 
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DOWN THERE! 



The executive EYE should be an all-comprehending 
eye. In the struggles of modern industry and commerce 
. . . just as in the struggles of actual warfare ... the use 
of beflagged maps is essential in order that responsible 

tions in the field. But no map, no matter bow perfectly 
modeled, can even approximate the brilliant clarity of an 


airplane view of the world below. 

The airplane has become as necessary to the com- 
mander of field operations on a large scale as the auto- 
mobile is for narrower inspections. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is among the 
many industrial users of Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
airplanes for regular business purposes. Stanolind has 
employed three of these famous planes. The first was 
delivered in May, 1927, and the latest, “Stanolind III," 
in July, 1929. Between July and December last. "Stano- 


arth al 


le Equator. 

•s of the Stan 


flown 97,087 
motored planes 
Irips. Many thousands of passengers 
It is because of this modern view 
swift expansion of industry that many 
the Standard Oil are employing this t 
tried and dependable plane. 


lave been carried, 
joint towards the 
tompanies such as 
afe, durable, well- 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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A Complete Wire Service 

for Aircraft Manufacturers 



S INCE the very beginning of aircraft expansion, 
for military, naval and commercial purposes, 
Belden Aircraft Wires and Cables have played an 
important part in thedevelopmentoftheindustry. 
Today, the Belden Aircraft Line includes the 
following wires and cables: 

Belden Aircraft High Tension Ignition Cable 
built to U. S. Air Corps Specification 95-28003-J 
is available with and without shielding. This 
wire has successfully withstood the most rigid 
laboratory tests and it merits the attention of 
every aircraft engineer. 

Belden Non-Shielded Power and Lighting Cables, 
built to U. S. Air Corps Specification 95-27074-H 
and available as single, double and triple con- 
ductor cables in a great variety of sizes. 

Belden Braided Sleeving of tinned copper for 
radio shielding service, extensively used through- 
out the aircraft industry. 

The Belden Manufacturing Company is in an 
excellent position to co-operate with aircraft 
manufacturers in the production of various 
types of airplane harnesses. 

Write about your aircraft wire problems and let 
Belden engineers aid in their solution. 

Gel this Aircraft Wire B 

etin just off the press 
complete Belden line of 
and Cables. It should be 


ble booklet not onl> 
tc standard lineofwii 
diagram which indici 
5 to use in each service. Ml 
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Wrinkle -proof” runways 

— from hangars to turf 



tite Expansion Joint. Not. 


The famous “ sandwich ” expansion joint — 
two sheets of asphalt-saturated felt, with a 
blended asphalt composition filler. It will not run 
„ under the hottest sun — and at zero it won’t become brittle. 

Preformed, in lengths, widths and thicknesses as desired, and 
as easy to handle as a board. Have us tell you about modern 
transport -station methods of Expansion Joint installation. 


KNOW THESE 
AVIATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
PRODUCTS: 



The Philip Carey Company i Lackland , Cincinnati, Ohio 




THE 

m/jorfance 

OF 

CHECKING 

THE 


C^inishing C ouches 

Realizing the tremendous importance of faithful performance of 
Axelson Airplane Engines, Axelson engineers demand rigorous 
inspection. Each engine is run in on the test stand for a minimum 
of seven hours, the’last two of which are at full throttle. The 
engine is then disassembled and thoroughly inspected, part by 
part. Cleaned and reassembled, the engine is again run on the 
stand for one hour while checks are made for power, fuel consump- 
tion and oil consumption. Maximum speed is, 
checked against a calibrated propeller. The pro- 
duction test eliminates any possibility of error in 
dimensional or metallurgical specifications. 


i;o-H.P., 7 cylinder. Radial Engine — Department 
of Commerce. Approved Type Certificate No. 16. 
The Axelson Catalog will interest you. 

Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. 

Factory and General Offices: 

Comer Randolph St. and Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


lENGINEi 
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in the 


Iron Mask 


Mars 


r«1HE man above is wearing a Spalding Face Mask. 

The other man has on some Spalding altitude 
equipment, including the oxygen helmet. 

Few fliers will need this type of equipment, but we 
present them as examples of the completeness of the 
Spalding line of Aviation Equipment. 

Spalding Aviation Equipment is authentic — designed 
by experienced fliers who know the needs of flying men. 
So true is this — that Spalding equipment has been 
standard for the Army and Navy for years. 

Spalding has, of course, a complete stock of flying 
equipment. It is carried by all Spalding stores, and at 
many of the leading fields. Mail the coupon for a free 
catalog. 
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Know the Magneto Compass 
by Its Reliability and Light Weight 


^TpHE new General Electric magneto 
compass combines reliability and 
light weight to a degree never before 
attained in an aircraft instrument of this 
character. In the generating unit 
there are no universal joints; and a 
damped pendulum system maintains 
proper relation with the earth's magnetic 
field, providing exceptional stability. 
Furthermore, directional indications 
depend upon the position of pole pieces — 
not the position of the brushes. The 
weight of the generating unit complete 


with wind-driven impeller is but 
slightly more than 5 1/2 pounds. 

The magneto compass is highly sensitive. 
For this reason, it is provided with a 
sensitivity controller which can be 
adjusted in flight to suit the require- 
ments of the individual pilot. Know 
the magneto compass. Address the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. — manufacturer of lighting equip- 
ment, instruments for navigation and 
flight, engine accessories, and sundry 
devices for the aeronautic industry. 




AERONAUTIC 




EQUIPMENT 



to Establish a Definite Fact 

300 Air Mail and Transport Pilots Were Asked s 

“Which Landing Floodlight do yon prefer?” 

From this Nation —wide poll 

Q jJO/ of tke replies 
S cT /o were marked 

b.b.t: 



-^nfi»ef° r e> 


well as their names. 

WHAT BETTER PROOF could v 


“AVIATION’S had weather FLOODLIGHTS” 

are Preferred by those who Fly ? 

WHAT FURTHER PROOF COULD YOU demand to justify their choice for your Airport ? 

Our Free Trial Plan 

enables you to learn why B. B. T. Floodlights are the choice of 

Leading Air Transport Companies and their Flying Personnel 

U. S. — Canadian and Foreign Governments and 

Installed at more airports than all others combined 
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For winter weather 





"Double-range 
Mobiloil Aero "W 


99 


When the thermometer drops below 
32° F., your engine demands special lu- 
brication protection. 

Many so-called "winter oils” give easy 
starting. But this is not enough. More 
important still is the necessity of an 
adequate protecting lubrication film dur- 
ing the heat of winter operation. 

"Double-range” Aero "W” provides 
this protection with its added feature of 
easy starting and instant distribution. 


Exhaustive tests have demonstrated that 
Aero "W” changes less and is consumed 
less rapidly under continuous winter oper- 
ating conditions than any other winter 
aircraft oil as yet produced. 

Don’t take a chance on incorrect oil in 
winter weather. The New Mobiloil Aero 
"W” and other double-range Mobiloil 
Aero Oils are now .on sale at established 
airports throughout the world. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


Qt$G0V( e 


Mobiloil 


AERO OILS 


FOR ROCKER-ARM LUBRICATION USE MOBILGREASE 
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This Si 


IHII JPUNED CRANKSHAFT 
COSTS MORE TO BUILD . * . 



BUT IT MAKES A BETTER 
ENGINE ♦♦♦ 


pULL down a Pratt 
■ & Whitney engine 
and you find workmanship worthy of a Swiss watch. The two piece splined 
crankshaft is an outstanding example of this. The two sections are bolted 
directly through the crank pin, making for rugged strength and stiffness, 
contributing materially to the all-round' dependability which is synonymous 
with the words "Wasp" and "Hornet." 


PRATTS WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 

HARTFORD - - - CONNECTICUT 

Division of United Aircraft OTramport Corporation 

Wasp £ Hornet 

[ngines— 

Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Lonsueufl, Quebec,- in Continental Europe by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 



EDWARD P. WARNER. Editor 


Volokhs. . . February 8,1930.. mmt 




Three Thousand Miles from the Facts 


F OR a number of years we have been reading with 
continuous delight the writings of our confrere 
C. G. Grey, editor, publisher, and general main-spring 
of The Aeroplane of London. Mr. Grey is always 
entertaining, always ingenious, always stimulating. — but 
unfortunately he is not always accurate. Writing up 
the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competition in detail in 
a recent issue of his journal, he has, it would seem, been 
rather badly misled by second-hand information. 

An erroneous account of such a competition might be 
unimportant if it came from a less talented and conspi- 
cuous pen, or if no international element were involved. 
Under the actual circumstances it assumes considerable 
importance and demands some detailed analysis, for 
the impression left in the minds of readers knowing 
nothing of the facts would unfailingly be that the officials 
of the competition were both unsportsmanlike and in- 
competent, and that they set out with the deliberate 
determination of bringing an American plane home the 
winner at all cost. 

Where there is so much that it is inaccurate or mislead- 
ing it is necessary to proceed to correct the impression 
left upon the minds of our readers, both at home and 
abroad, by selecting a few typical examples. An exhaus- 
tive discussion of every point would use up our entire 
editorial space and something more besides. 

Thus Mr. Grey states that “the day before the last 
day fixed on which competing machines could arrive at 
the field without being disqualified, the Handley Page 
was the only machine on the spot. All the other Eu- 
ropean entries had been cancelled and none of the 
American entries had arrived.” Whereupon the editor 
goes on to explain that the officials waived the rale 
requiring arrival by a specified date (October 31). 


What are the facts? They were given in Aviation 
for November 16. One of the American competitors 
had been submitted for trial in June. Another came 
along in September. Then (we quote from our own 
article of November 16) “With about four days to go, 
things began to happen. The Curtiss was flown to 
Mitchel Field and officially turaed over. The Command- 
Aire arrived by air, as did the Fleet. The Schroeder- 
Wentworth. which had never yet been in the air, came 
in by express from the plant at Hammondsport, where it 
had been built.” The only basis for the suggestion that 
the rules were waived is that, since bad weather had 
interfered with flying for several days before the closing 
date, the officials of the Fund decided that any machine 
which had been ready to start by air by October 31, and 
which had been prevented from doing so only by the 
weather, should be allowed to report when and as soon 
as the weather permitted. Two planes arrived after 
October 31. Neither of them figured in the slightest 
degree in the final reckoning. 

Let us have another example. Mr. Grey further de- 
clares that in order to prevent the competition breaking 
down entirely, when it was found that only the Handley 
Page could pass the stability test, “the Committee altered 
the rule to read that after diving the machine must right 
itself without the controls being handled , — except those 
operalimj the safety devices." To that, we can only 
oppose' a flat contradiction. There was no such alteration 
of rule. There was no alteration of any rule affecting 
the stability tests. Only one possible explanation occurs 
to use for the extraordinary statement quoted. It may 
refer to the fact that machines with manually controllable 
flaps were allowed to do their free-control stability test 
with the flaps up. The flaps had to be somewhere, and 
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that seemed the most logical position. To have required 
that there be complete free-control stability with every 
possible flap setting would be almost as absurd as to 
demand that a machine should trim at the same speed, 
or at least at a speed within the normal flight range, for 
all settings of the adjustable stabilizer. 

There follow various inaccurate statements or mis- 
leading implications, which we will not attempt to report 
in detail, about the relative performances of the two 
leading machines, and a goodly number of suggestions of 
possible or probable error in the methods of testing em- 
ployed. The statements made about the test methods and 
the condition of the instruments used, in fact, would 
carry the depressing conviction that the competition was 
conducted by morons. 

We can claim some degree of familiarity with flight 
testing methods, including British and Continental as 
well as American practice. It has been our privilege to 
discuss the subject with admitted experts in several 
countries, and to share in some of their work. We can 
say without reserve that we have never seen tests more 
carefully made or productive of more consistent results 
than the final series (the only ones that were counted 
upon the two machines undergoing the complete series 
of tests) at Mitchel Field this past fall. Instrument 
troubles developed. They usually do in any long series 
of experiments under difficult conditions. They were 
rectified as discovered. Results were checked and cross- 
checked. Technique was steadily improved, and in the 
final series of observations the results obtained were, we 
believe, substantially beyond reproach. 

It should not be necessary to enlarge upon such points, 
or to appear to defend the competition and its officials. 
We feel inclined to apologize for having done so, but we 
cannot allow attack or inuendo to pass unchallenged, 
especially when it may carry a most misleading im- 
pression to fair-minded men beyond the seas. We have 
written with no desire to uphold the Curtiss Company or 
to condemn its principal competitor, which had excellent 
qualities and was based upon pioneer research work that 
we regard with profound admiration. We have only 
one interest: that the facts shall be accurately stated and 
accurately interpreted about a competition of enormous 
significance which was freely thrown open to the entire 

// 

On Doing the Pilot's Thinking for Him 

R EADING the new regulations just promulgated 
by Assistant Secretary of Commerce Young, 
requiring all transport planes to remain at a height of 
at least five hundred feet at all times, we find ourselves 
in a somewhat peculiar position. We have pleaded the 
cause of safe flying and of safety study in season and 
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out. and we flatter ourselves that no one has been more 
persistently devoted to that topic. We have been almost 
uniformly in sympathy with the courses taken by the 
Department of Commerce’s Aeronautic Branch, and have 
been almost unvarying in praise of their policy. Yet 
now, when we find ourselves in disagreement with them, 
it is upon the wisdom of an edict specifically and solely 
designed to increase the safety of operation of transport 
lines. 

We do not, to be sure, dissent from the soundness of 
the piloting practice which the new rule demands. While 
there are circumstances under which it is safe to fly a 
large transport plane at less than five hundred feet, they 
are exceptional. Lower elevations are never to be recom- 
mended, — but to disapprove the practice that the rule 
forbids is one thing, and to approve the rule forbidding 
it is quite another. Never yet has anyone discovered 
means of making men careful, or of making them 
exercise foresight, by fiat. There is no substitute for 
commonsense and discretion, and they have to be gen- 
erated from within. They cannot be imposed from 
without. 

If such a practice as that just ruled by the De- 
partment of Commerce is a proper one, and we believe 
that it is, then it ought to be followed by every com- 
petent pilot of his own accord. If he needs some higher 
authority to tell him how to fly he should not he allowed 
to fly with passengers at all, for he is sure to find some 
way of getting himself into trouble, however many 
detailed injunctions may be laid upon him. 

It is not only that such a rule should be unnecessary 
with proper personnel, or that the very fact of its imposi- 
tion indicates a serious doubt of the piloting personnel’s 
qualifications. It may even prove positively dangerous. 
A pilot who needs guidance of that sort to tell him at 
what height he should fly with passengers under lad 
weather conditions may quite as easily go further, and 
take it for granted that he has done everything neces- 
sary when he has followed out the letter of his instruc- 
tions. To order the pilot to remain at a height of five 
hundred feet is not by any means to assure him that 
five hundred feet is always a safe altitude. — yet the 
danger is that a man whose own judgment is so ques- 
tionable as to need that sort of instruction will take it so. 
as providing not only a necessary but a sufficient course. 

The primary function of the Department of Com- 
merce is to determine the qualifications of the personnel 
and of the organization, to make sure that it is competent 
to operate safely and that it is equipped to do so. We 
warmly applaud the intimation that the Department is 
henceforth to license air lines, as to the route followed 
and the ground organization and the special instrumental 
or communication equipment, as well as the bare air- 
planes and the operating personnel. Accidents result not 
from deliberate seeking after danger, but from insuffi- 
cient competence somewhere along the line. Once that 
is assured, the making of a good safety record should 
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follow automatically. Get men who know how to oper- 
ate, and it will not be necessary to tell him how. Get 
men who do not know, and enough instruction to fill an 
encyclopedia will not keep them out of trouble. 


// 


Better Fuel ami Less of It 

I N THE REPORTS of Congressional hearings. 

there are a great many things besides tabulations of 
money already expended. They are a mine of unexpected 
and entertaining information. So, in presenting the esti- 
mates for fuel for airplanes for the coming fiscal year 
to the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, the Chief of the Air Corps explained 
that a marked change of policy was in progress — that 
unit costs for fuel would be higher in future because of 
a more extended use of special high-grade gasoline and 
gasoline doped with tetra ethyl lead. 

We count that one of the best pieces of news that the 
dawning new year could bring. Too long has the Ameri- 
can aircraft operator had to wear “domestic aviation 
gasoline," the standard fuel on sale at every airport, as 
a millstone around his neck. Too long have engines been 
designed with reduced compression ratios and intake 
manifold pressures, built with increased weight of 
material and parasite resistance and fuel consumption, 
in slavish devotion to the principle that they must demand 
no nutriment more delicate than the “D.A.G.” of the 
Federal Fuel Specifications Board. Even with the com- 
ing of ethyl, making it possible to rectify the detonant 
qualities of a low-grade gasoline by adding to it a little 
vial of another fluid, prejudice against “trick fuels" and 
“trick engines to take advantage of them” has died hard. 

For years American aircraft engines have been built to 
operate upon a fuel of which the best that can be said is 
that it was an appreciable improvement over what was 
commonly poured into the tank of a Model T. Our 
friends abroad have laid no such handicap upon them- 
selves. We have greatly admired the performance of 
the British engines that have won the last two Schneider 
races. They deserve admiration, but it is well to remem- 
ber that they did not make their records upon ordinary 
run-of-the-mine aviation gasoline. Far from it. They 
were not even the direct descendants of commercial 
power plants designed to run upon that fuel. European 
factories have for years been building engines for use 
with a benzol or ethyl blend, and with nothing else — 
nor do we see any good reason why they should have been 
restrained from doing so. It was upon our own side 
that the error lay. 

We are well aware that this will be acclaimed as heresy 
by some of the most distinguished of power plant authori- 
ties. We shall have to chance that. It is our story, and 
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JpHE Circulation Department desires to make 
the announcement that the classified and 
alphabetical index for Volume 27 of Aviation 
is now ready for distribution to all those who 
desire same. This index covers the issues of 
Aviation from July to December (1929) in- 
clusive. 

AH requests for the index should be ad- 
dressed to ... . Circulation Department, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., Tenth 
Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


we stick to it. We are even prepared to defend it at 

Half a dozen years ago it could fairly be argued that 
special fuels were so hard to secure that every airplane 
must be prepared to use automobile or motorboat gaso- 
line in an emergency. With approximately a thousand 
airports in full swing in the United States that plea has 
lost its force except in very special cases. Refiners of 
gasoline are prepared to produce better fuels, and airport 
managements will stock them, as soon as a demand be- 
comes apparent. At least the transport companies, doing 
all their flying at fields where they control their own 
fuel supplies, can shed the incubus — and increase their 
engine power and cut their needed tankage simul- 
taneously by raising compression ratios and supercharg- 
ing. Already, it is gratifying to note, certain oil com- 
panies have pioneered the way by adopting their own 
specifications for a product of much higher grade than 
the present standard. It is possible to prepare, by 
methods known at the present time and from crude oils 
now available, a fuel that will actually be worth to the 
commercial operator at least eight cents a gallon more 
than what he is getting now. It will save him that much 
money, but as a matter of fact the extra cost need not be 
as much as that. 

The Army’s action is important not only as showing 
the growing strength of the improved-fuel cause (the 
Services might have taken such action much more 
promptly than they have, were it not for difficulty over 
the composition of water-tight specifications for anti- 
knock quality), but also for the pressure that it brings to- 
bear upon engine builders, refiners, and especially upon 
the managements of the fields that Army planes are likely 
to visit. With the Army and Navy agreed in demand- 
ing what used to be called “fighting grade” gasoline as 
the standard supply for a large proportion of their air- 
craft engines, the small commercial operator or the indi- 
vidual wanderer by air should be prompt to reap the 
benefits in better engines and lower consumption — if he 
is awake to his own interests. 
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THE GUGGENHEIM Safety 

Competition 


Tests 


AND 


By William G. Brown 

Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. M.l.T. 

(on leave of absence; Technical 
Aide lo the Guggenheim Fund) 

T HE Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competi- 
tion. which culminated in the award of the first 
prize of $100,000 to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Company, was announced on April 20. 1927. for the 
avowed purpose of achieving “a real advance in the 
aerodynamic characteristics of heavier-than-air craft 
without sacrificing the good practical qualities of present 
day aircraft.” Rules for the competition stipulated that 
the competing airplanes must pass certain qualifying 
requirements, after which they might compete for five 
safety prizes of $10,000 each, and for one first prize of 
$100,000. The safety prizes were to he awarded to the 
first five airplanes passing the prescribed safety tests and 
demonstrations, and the first prize (less the safety prize, 
if already received) to the airplane making the highest 
number of points in seven of the safety competition tests. 


Although the Competition was opened on September 
1st. 1927, no entries were received at Mitchel Field, 
where the tests were conducted, until September. 1929. 
This was less than two months prior to the closing date. 
Of the twenty-seven competitors who signified their 
intention of entering the competition, only fifteen actu- 
ally presented airplanes for test. Of the number 
presented, three were withdrawn, two were damaged in 
preliminary test flights, and eight failed to pass the 
preliminary requirements. Of the two airplanes which 
were serious competitors for the safety prizes, only one. 
the Curtiss “Tanager,” was able to pass all tests satis- 
factorily. 

T he tests conducted by the Guggenheim Safety Com- 
petition focused attention for the first time on the 
measurement of safety performance of aircraft. As 
outlined by the Fund, the proof of safety in aircraft 
involves flight at comparatively low speed. This is a 
phase of aircraft performance never before carefully 
considered in standardized performance tests, which are 
largely the outgrowth of the military acceptance tests 
of the war period. As demonstrated by advertised per- 
formance in landing speed and take-off distance for 




the Curtiss “Tanager” 


commercial aircraft, tests of this sort involve difficulties 
and inaccuracies not encountered in the measurement of 
other performance characteristics. This is not only be- 
cause of the fact that at low speed measuring instruments 
are inaccurate, but also because of the relatively large 
effect of uncontrollable conditions of test environment, 
such as wind, ground smoothness, etc. Fortunately, all 
competition tests in which these uncontrollable factors 
played an important part were made in the autumn months 
when air density conditions were nearly standard. How- 
ever. at times it was necessary to wait for days in order 
to get normal air density at the ground, a lqjv wind 
velocity, and a dry and firm landing surface. Even 
under what seemed to have been ideal conditions, differ- 
ences in the results of duplicate tests occurred, and it 
was necessary to run many checks, and sometimes com- 
parative tests on competitive airplanes simultaneously, 
in order to get truly representative results. One fact, 
brought out clearly, was that with the unusually skilled 
test pilots available to the Fund any discrepancies in test 
data were not the result of piloting. Wherever duplicate 
tests were carried out under similar conditions, but with 
different pilots and observers, the results checked 
invariably within the precision limits of the test. This 
showed that the personal equation had been reduced to a 
minimum. 

In the actual measurement of the various performance 
characteristics every reasonable precaution was taken to 



Additional Data 




The Guggenheim Safety Competition 
involved very difficult and in some 
cases novel problems of testing 
methods. In their solution by the 
technical advisors and observers Pro- 
fessor Brown as chief observer had a 
leading part. In the article here pre- 
sented Professor Brown, formerly of 
the Langley Field staff for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
has explained in detail both the 
methods of testing and the way in 
which the "Tanager” reacted to them. 


insure accuracy. The instruments used were the best 
obtainable. All these instruments were calibrated by a 
competent agency. For certain instruments, such as 
tachometers, air-speed gauges, and barographs, special 
calibrating equipment was installed at the competition 
hangar (Figures 1 and 3), verified by a representative 
of the Bureau of Standards, and used for checking the 
various instruments after each test flight, or whenever 
there was any doubt as to their reliability. 

As soon as received by the Fund, each airplane was 
carefully inspected by the test personnel, and by at least 
one technical adviser, in order to determine to what 
extent the basic qualifying requirements had been met, 
and in order to insure reasonable safety to personnel 
during the flying tests. The weight of the useful |oad to 
be carried was then computed (5 pounds of useful load 
for each unit of rated horsepower), and the weight of 
each item recorded as it was placed in the airplane. The 
useful load was finally brought up to the required total 
by the addition of lead in the cabin cockpits. In the case 
of the Curtiss “Tanager," the required useful load was 
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880 pounds, of which less than 100 pounds was lead. 
In order that the weight and center of gravity position of 
the airplane would not be changed seriously by the con- 
sumption of fuel, all flight tests were limited to one hour 
duration. 


greater than that given by the well-known approximate 
formula 



H igh speed in level flight at the ground was deter- 
mined by timing the passage of the airplane over a 
measured speed course and averaging the ground speeds 
in two directions. At least three flights in each direction 
were made over the course at a time when the standard 
altitude corresponding to the existing density at the 
ground was within a thousand feet of sea level. The 
flights were made at an absolute altitude of 20 to 30 ft. 
only on days when the wind was blowing along the 
course at a velocity of less than 10 m.p.h. Fig. 2 
shows a mosaic of the speed course, laid out over level 
country beside a high tension line of the Long Island 
Lighting Co. The presence of the high tension wires 
gave an indication of the proper height of flight and 
insured against deviations from a straight course. The 
course was surveyed and its length of 11,722 ft. certified 
by a licensed civil engineer. Timing over the course 
was done by the oliserver in the airplane, who also noted 
the r.p.m. of the engine in order to determine that the 
power of the engine was in agreement with its rated 
horsepower. The high speed of the "Tanager" was 
found to be 111.6. Only two other airplanes were able 
to pass this first preliminary flight test requirement. 

The second preliminary test carried out was the meas- 
urement of rate of climb at the ground. This was 
measured in the usual way, using a Freize barograph to 
record changes of pressure which were later converted 
to changes of altitude by the use of the tables in 
N.A.C.A. Reports Nos. 216 and 218. The indicated rate 


Ve = Indicated speed of maximum rate of climb 
V, = Minimum flying speed 

= Indicated maximum level speed. 

The best initial rate of climb of the Tanager occurred 
at an indicated airspeed of 80 m.p.h.; whereas the indi- 
cated speed of best rate of climb, as given by the 
approximate formula, is 57 m.p.h. The reason for this 
apparent discrepancy lies in the fact that the airplane 
with its slots closed and flaps up for the best rate of 
climb would have had a minimum flight speed consider- 
ably in excess of the minimum speed determined with 
the slots and flaps in action. At sea level the Tanager 
was found to have a rate of climb of 700 ft. per min., 
so that it passed with a good margin this requirement 
of the competition, as did all other entries tested. 


e tests which required the greatest amount 
and attention to detail was the measure- 
ipeed in glide and in level flight. This 
especially true, since for this test points could be 


counted toward the final 
score and since two of the 
competing ships had per- 
formances in gliding flight 
very close to 38 m.p.h.. the 
requirements specified in the 
rules. In the case of the 
Tanager an error of meas- 
urement of one quarter of a 
mile per hour in minimum 
level flight speed would have 
affected its final score by 5 
per cent. 

Among the considerations 
which determined the choice 


of climb so determined was then corrected by multiplying 
it by the ratio of the observed mean absolute tempera- 
ture to the mean absolute temperature for the same 
pressure altitude interval as given in the tables. Air 
temperatures were obtained by a stmt thermometer which 
had been calibrated previously against a standard ther- 
mometer in the meteorological office at Mitchel Field. 
During this test it was discovered that airplanes such as 
the Tanager climb fastest at an airspeed considerably 


of method used in measuring minimum speed were : 

1. The Tanager when flying level at minimum speed 
tended to oscillate slightly if disturbed by an air bump. 
If this occurred, the airspeed increased several miles 
per hour before the plane could be brought hack to its 
proper attitude. Since the rules of the Competition 
implied that the minimum speed credited to the airplane 
must be maintained for a considerable time, it was neces- 
sary to have particularly smooth air conditions before 
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the plane could be fairly 
tested. 

2. Timing the airplane 
over a ground course would 
Involve relatively large er- 
rors, if changes in wind 
velocity occurred, and could 
not carry out at sufficiently 
high altitude to insure smooth 
air conditions. 

I t was finally decided to 
utilize the method devel- 
oped by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, 
in which a suspended Pitot- 
static tube (Fig. 4) is 
trailed below the interfer- 
ence region of the airplane. 

The particular Pitot-static 
head used, shown in one of 
the illustrations, was manu- 
factured by the Pioneer 
Instrument Company. Its 
calibration, carried out by the Fig. s: x.a.o.a. n 

Bureau of Standards, showed 
that the pressure difference 

produced was below the theoretical, due to the length 
and construction of the Pitot tube. This made it neces- 
sary to correct all values of indicated airspeed by multi- 
plying them by 1.025. The gauge used in the cockpit 
was a special Pioneer instrument with the dial graduated 
in units of one mile per hour. Immediately after each 
test this gauge was removed from the airplane and the 
true pressure difference corresponding to its indication 
determined by a N.A.C.A. micromanometer (Fig. 5). 
The pressure difference so obtained was converted to 
airspeed through the use of the table of “Pressure of 
Air on Coming to Rest from Various Speeds.” contained 
in N.A.C.A. Report No. 247. The only correction to 
this indicated speed was through the use of the factor 
1.025, since, regardless of the altitude at which the tests 
were made, the Pitot-static tube gave the speed perform- 
ance at sea level. In order to insure accurate results, 
the trailing Pitot-static head was inspected and the tub- 
ing installation checked for leaks before all flights. Also, 
the temperature of the calibrating room was maintained 
at 22° Centigrade, for which the constants of the 
micromanometer and all other calibrating equipment 
were known. The actual piloting was simplified by the 
installation of the airspeed meter gauge and a sensitive 
Kollsman altimeter at a point on the instrument hoard 
which was visible to both the pilot and the observer. 

As a second method of measuring minimum speed of 
flight the Fund procured two air logs, shown in Fig. 6, 
which were designed and built by the British firm of 
Barr & Stroud, Ltd. These air logs were so designed 
that when suspended beneath the airplane the revolu- 
tions per minute were recorded in the cockpit. By the 
application of the proper conversion factor the true speed 
of the airplane through the air could thus be determined. 
In several tests in which minimum speed was deter- 
mined by the use of both the suspended Pitot-static 
tube and the air log. checks within 0.2 m.p.h. were 
obtained. However, since a density correction had to 
he applied to the minimum speed readings obtained from 
the air log, in order to convert them to minimum speed 
at sea level, and since the air log was found by the 


Bureau of Standards to have a large temperature instru- 
mental error, this instrument was not considered as 
satisfactory as the trailing Pitot-static tube. 

T he minimum horizontal flying speed of the Tanager 
was found to be 30.6 m.p.h., which was 4.4 m.p.h. 
under the required minimum, and 2.8 m.p.h. lower than 
that of any other plane tested. In the case of the Tana- 
ger this minimum horizontal speed was obtained with the 
throttle wide open, although for at least one of the other 
airplanes in the Competition, the minimum speed was 
obtained with the engine throttled somewhat. Minimum 
speed in glide was obtained with the engine throttled to 
500 r.p.m. For the Tanager, the only plane to meet the 
requirement of 38 m.p.h., the value was 371. 

In the measurement of landing run a number of 
observers were placed on a line parallel to the direction 
of landing. The point at which the airplane first touched 
the ground was sharply defined by marks made by the 
landing gear. The distance from this point to the point 
at which the airplane finally came to rest was measured 
by tape. At the instant when the airplane touched the 
ground a determination of wind velocity was made by 
a Short & Mason anemometer located as near as practical 
to the landing line. The landing run corresponding to 
the no-wind condition was obtained by plotting length 
of landing run against wind velocity and by drawing a 
straight line through the mean of the representative 
points and through the 38 m.p.h. point on the wind-speed 
axis, at which wind speed the airplane was assumed to 
have zero run. The intersection of this line with the 
zero wind-speed axis was taken as the landing run. Any 
attempt to take account of variations in ground friction 
was found to be impractical, and to avoid discrepancies 
due to this cause, tests on competing airplanes were 
carried out on the same day, with the minimum possible 
time interval. In spite of these precautions, the results 
of the landing run tests showed rather wide discrepancies, 
due to irregularities in the ground at point of contact 
and to gusts of air encountered just as the airplane was 
landing. The Tanager was accredited with a landing run 




T he third part of the safety tests was intended to 
demonstrate the ability of the airplane to land in and 
take off out of a small area surrounded by obstacles. 
The obstacles at the edge of the field were simulated by 
lines of sight radiating outward from the top of a 35-ft. 
tower located in the center of the field. In measuring 
the distance used “in landing in a confined space,” the 
airplane glided into the field by the tower and an observer 
on the tower followed it with a sight level until the 
airplane had settled down to the 35 ft. altitude. He 
then fixed the position of the sight, thereby determining 
the line of the imaginary obstacle over which the air- 
plane had just passed. At the same time the observers 
on the ground determined the line of approach of the 
airplane, its point of contact with the ground and final 
stopping point. Distances were measured along the land- 
ing line from its point of intersection with the plane of 
the imaginary barrier. These landings were made with 
the engine ignition switched off. and the results of the 
tests were corrected for wind velocity, using the method 
already outlined in the measurement of landing run. 

Distances required to take off over an obstacle were 
determined in a similar way, except in this case the 
observer on the tower followed the airplane with his 
sight, and stopped its rotation at the instant the airplane 
rose above the 35-ft. level. The distance - corrected to 
zero wind velocity required to land the Tanager over 
the obstacle was found to be 293 ft., and the take-off 
distance over the obstacle 500 ft. The take-off distance 
just within the limit of the competition was greater than 
that of one other plane tested by 60 ft. However, due 
to its rugged landing gear, which made it possible to land 
the “Tanager” from a steep glide, the landing distance 
over the obstacle — 295 ft. — was the shortest recorded for 
any plane. 

A further requirement of the safety tests placed limits 
for the steepest and flattest glides that could be made. 
These angles of glide were determined as the anti sine 
speed of descent 


of the r«uu S | )ee( i a i on g the flight path 

were measured by barograph in the 
of climb, and were corrected 
for air temperature. Air- 
speeds along the flight path 
were determined by the 
trailing Pitot-static head and 
were corrected for air 
density. Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in 
getting good checks on glide 
characteristics, presumably 
because of the effect of ris- 
ing and descending currents 
in the atmosphere. The ' 
“Tanager” and other air- 
planes tested had no diffi- 
culty in meeting the flat glide 
condition of 8 deg. No air- 
plane tested, however, was 
able to meet the steep glide 
condition, and the angle of 
glide of 13.2 deg. for the 
Tanager was the steepest re- 
corded for any of the planes. 


Speeds of descent 


As no credit points were assigned to this performance 
characteristic and as its accurate determination was very 
difficult, this requirement was modified in the rules from 
16 deg. to 12 deg., in order to permit its accomplishment 
by those planes which had passed the preliminary 
requirements. - 

The stability tests carried out on the Tanager were 
divided in two parts, the first having to do only with 
longitudinal stability, and required that the airplane be 
dynamically stable when trimmed for glide, level flight 
or climb, with various throttle settings. During these 
tests the rudder was controlled for straight flight. The 
airplane was reasonably stable over the complete range 
of speeds and oscillated with a period of about 20 sec. 
When disturbed from normal flight. The damping 
coefficient was not as great as might be desired, since 
the airplane, when flying at high speed and with throttle 
closed, required three or four complete oscillations to 
settle down. 

The second stability requirement specified that the air- 
plane must fly in gusty air with all controls free, trimmed 
for any flight condition between 45 m.p.h. and 100 
m.p.h. In this test rubber cords were used on the ele- 
vator and rudder to assist in trimming the airplane and 
correct for the turning effect of the slipstream. This 
condition was met in a satisfactory manner by the 
Tanager. except possibly in one respect. If adjusted 
for a straight flight at low r.p.m., the airplane would, 
On being thrown into a turn by an air gust, remain in the 
turn indefinitely without increasing or decreasing its rate 
of turn. The stability characteristics of the “Tanager" 
were noticeably better than those of any of the others. 

W ITH respect to controllability the Tanager was es- 
pecially good except at the minimum speed. Here 
the floating ailerons were very effective and the rudder 
satisfactory, but sufficient fore and aft control was not 
provided when the motor was throttled. This is clearly 
shown by the wide diversions between minimum speeds 
in level flight and in glide. With the throttle closed it 
was impossible to bring the airplane to its -stalling atti- 
tude even with the stabilizer way up and the stick way 
back. If when flying under this condition the airplane 
was disturbed by a gust in such a way that the nose 
dropped, it was impossible to bring the airplane back to 




its original attitude without an increase in airspeed. In 
spite of this deficiency in fore and aft control in a 
minimum speed glide, the “Tanager” was better in this 
respect than the other airplanes tried. No difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining control of the plane 
when it was trimmed to fly at any speed and the motor 
was suddenly cut. The good directional control of the 
“Tanager” when gliding at low speeds was undoubtedly 
due to the triangular shape of the stabilizer, which gave 
a minimum of blanketing to the vertical surfaces. 

In the tests demonstrating the ability to recover from 
abnormal conditions the “Tanager” returned to normal 
flight after having been dived and given free controls. 
In the recovery from abnormal attitudes, level flight 
could be resumed with a loss of altitude of less than 
300 feet, when the controls were used. However, when 
the airplane was placed in an abnormal attitude, the 
motor throttled, and the controls left free, it was found 
necessary to have correct adjustment of the elevator 
bungee, in order to insure complete recovery without 
loss of more than 500 feet in altitude. If in this test 
the airplane was pulled up sharply into a stall, the motor 
cut, and all controls moved to extreme positions and 
released, a rather steep dive resulted from which the 
airplane was slow in recovering. The proper adjustment 
of the bungee cord on the elevator assisted very greatly 
in the recovery, due to its having an effect equivalent 
to an increase in area of a fixed horizontal surface. The 
proper adjustment of this bungee cord was so critical 
that compliance with the conditions of this particular 
test could not always be guaranteed. 

T he final safety requirements demanded that the 
airplane be maneuverable on the ground in a twenty- 
mile-per-hour wind and that it be able to take-off from a 
square plot 500 ft. on each side and pass over a 25-ft. 
obstacle along its entire boundary. Also the airplane had 
to be able to return to this area and land over the 
barrier, if the engine was switched off after any altitude 
above 25 ft. has been reached. In conducting this test 
the motor in the Tanager was cut when an altitude of 
100 ft. had been attained, and no difficulty was experi- 
enced in meeting the requirement. 

The tests of the Tanager and other airplanes in the 
competition brought out many interesting facts regard- 
ing both the design of aircraft and methods of con- 
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ducting flight tests. They 
showed how closely it is 
possible to design an air- 
plane to any given set of 
specifications. The Tanager 
met all the original require- 
ments of - the competition, 
except that of steep glide. 
This condition had been de- 
fined arbitrarily and it was 
found that it could not be 
by any of the entrants 
which complied with other 
essential conditions. It was 
finally slightly modified, with 
the approval of all the 
judges and of all surviving 
competitors. Furthermore, 
the Tanager had very little 
reserve in passing any of the 
tests. A second fact brought 
out has to do with the 
actual performance value of slots and flaps and other lift 
increasing devices. On the different airplanes submitted 
almost every known device of this sort was present in 
some form. Only two airplanes were able to meet the 
speed range requirements and to compete seriously for 
the prize. These two airplanes were both equipped with 
slots and flaps. In one airplane there was manual control 
of the flaps ; in the other both slots and flaps were auto- 
matic in action. A real determination of the value of 
these devices was obtained by speed measurements made 
with the slots and flaps operative and also locked to pre- 
vent their action. These additional data are given below 
for the Tanager : 



These data should remove the skepticism that has 
existed in this country with respect to the real value 
of slots and flaps. In addition to these data indicating 
possible increases in the lift coefficients, the tests showed 
the disadvantage of having flaps interconnected with the 
slots and automatically operated. When so arranged, 
there was a tendency for them to go out of action at the 
stall, producing a lack of control for that condition, for 
which control is very important. The tests also showed 
the necessity of extremely powerful fore and aft controls 
in order to take advantage of the full value of slots and 
flaps and the necessity of an extremely rugged and tall 
landing gear. 

With respect to test procedure it has been found 
inaccurate to substitute a measurement of minimum speed 
in level flight for actual landing speed with engine 
throttled, as has been common practice in some accept- 
ance testing. This is especially true in cases where the 
landing speed of the airplane is low and where the fore 
and aft control is insufficient. It has also been found 
that the use of any approximate formula for determining 
speed for maximum rate of climb is unreliable when 
used in connection with airplanes equipped with high 
lift devices. 
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SOME OF ITS HISTORY 


A Technical Description and 
a Chronological Discussion 
of the Incorporation of the 
Design Features 



By Robert R. Osborn 

Designer, Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co, 


A NY TECHNICAL ARTICLE on an airplane 
by one of the engineers responsible for it, or 
the manufacturer producing it is always open to the 
charge that the writers judgment was considerably 
warped by his enthusiasm. The same charge can he 
applied in this case, of course, hut my enthusiasm is 
restrained somewhat by the fact that extremely accurate 
flight test data is available on the plane, as a result 
of three months of flying with the best obtainable in- 
struments and by flight test personnel with years of test 
flying experience. When one considers that the data 
was obtained by such recognized flight testing and in- 
strument authorities as Lt. Stanley Umstead, U. S. 
Army. Professor William Brown of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Edward Rounds. U. S. 
Navy, and Mr. Thomas Carroll of the N.A.C.A. and 
under the supervision of Captain Walter Bender, U. S. 
Army, Prof. Alexander Klemin, Maj. E. E. Aldrin, 
U. S. Army and Major R. H. Mayo, O.B.E. and con- 
sidering that in the three months the tests were run 
a number of times on each item of the flight test manual, 
and tried under many different conditions, the accuracy 
of the data cannot be questioned. A few years ago it 
was reasonably safe to subtract S m.p.h. from the top 
speed and add it to the landing speed when one was 
reading data supplied by the engineer or salesman con- 
nected with the airplane. Nowadays the advertising is 
getting more competitive and it is far safer to subtract 
and add ten miles an hour to the two speeds. The data 
obtained by the Guggenheim flight test section is given 
at the end of this article along with some general charac- 
teristics of the Tanager, and if these performance figures 
may seem disappointing in the light of some of the 
present day advertising, charge it to the fact that the 
writer of this article realizes that there are others at 
large who have complete knowledge of the Tanager's 
actual performance. 

It is believed that this technical description of the 



airplane will prove most interesting if it is presented 
in historical form, showing at what stages of the design 
the various types of construction were adopted, and 
if possible, why they were adopted. This form of 
discussion will be used, but before going into it, permit 
me some comments on the performance of the machine 
and its future possibilities which cannot be found in the 
cold data given in the table of flight test results. 

irst. the airplane cannot lie spun accidentally. I use 

the term ‘'accidentally" advisedly as it is entirely pos- 
sible that some day an expert pilot may get the machine 
in some unusual condition. — on its back for instance, 
and subject it to some violent maneuver which might 
develop a peculiar and probably dangerous autorotation. 
However, Mr. Paul Boyd, Curtiss test pilot, tried un- 
successfully all known methods of putting a plane into 
a spin, and Lt. Stanley Umstead subjected it to the 
rigorous tests required in the Guggenheim flight test 
manual, several of which tests were designed to develop 
spinning tendencies if there were any. The Tanager 
has developed no spinning tendencies thus far, although 
it has been given a thorough trial by a number of other 
expert pilots also. Therefore it cannot he spun acci- 
dentally by anyone, and possibly not purposely by 
anyone. In making this statement I am not hiding some 
other unusual condition, such as an uncontrolled nose 
dive, as this does not occur either. The plane naturally 
flies slower, power on. than in the power off condition, 
and if the power is suddenly cut when the machine is 
completely stalled, full throttle, the nose will drop until 
the higher speed and the attitude which accompanies 
it are attained. However the nose does not drop so 
much that if it were accomplished close to the ground 
anything dangerous would result. This test was made 
during the competition several times and the Tanager 
made two point landings in each case with the skid 
about a foot and a half high. 
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Second, the necessity for accurate judgment of heights 
has been eliminated in flying this plane, and the old 
bugbear of depth perception should not keep the pros- 
pective pilot of this type on the ground. The Tanager 
has been landed repeatedly by completely stalling it at 
varying heights up to 200 ft., — stabilizer and elevator 
all of the way tail heavy and held in these positions. 
When this is done the plane settles in a landing position, 
does not pick up speed, and lands itself with no more 
shock in the cabin than accompanies a normal landing 
in the usual type of craft. True the ground comes up 
so fast that one expects the wheels to come right through 
the wings the first time it is done, but the landing gear 
is designed to cushion the shock of this gliding condition 
if started at any altitude, and it is believed that it will. 

In this gliding condition the Tanager has no tendency 
to fall off on a wing and no particular skill is required to 
accomplish this type of landing. This can be done in 
gusty air with safety, or with the flaps either down or up. 
I can remember numbers of comments in the last two 
years, since the competition was announced, in which the 
opinion was expressed that this type of craft, with such 
a slow landing speed, would be dangerous in windy and 
gusty weather. The theory was that a change of wind 
velocity- of, say, S m.p.h., would have a disastrous effect 
on a craft with a 38 m.p.h. landing speed, while it would 
have almost no effect on a plane landing at 60 m.p.h. 
Therefore an airplane with such a low landing speed 
might be interesting but not so practical and safe as one 
with the higher landing speed. This was one of the 
points we had in mind when we selected controllable 
flaps for the Tanager. In windy weather one could 
simply leave the flaps in neutral and effect his landing 
at 43 m.p.h. instead of 38. Actually, flight test showed 
that this condition was not so dangerous as everyone had 
supposed it would be. Gusty weather does, of course, 
affect the plane when it is flying at slow speed, but not 
nearly so much as one might expect, and easy and fully 
controllable landings can be made in such weather with 
flaps either operating or not, as wished. 

T his type of landing can lie made in case of engine 
failure at take-off nearly as well as it can be made 
from considerable height after flying for some time. If 
the stick is held back from the instant of taking off and 
the power is suddenly cut, the plane will land itself in the 
same way described before. If the failure occurs close 
to the ground the landing will be two-point and a hard 
landing, but not too hard to be accomplished without 
damage under full load condition. This test has been 
made with flaps down to their best position only. It must 
be admitted that the ship might land hard enough to be 
damaged if the flaps were neutral when this type of land- 
ing were tried just after take-off. 

Incidentally this is a good point at which to correct 
another misapprenhension which seems to exist about 
the Tanager. One or two writers, in commenting on the 
type, say that our flap causes large displacements of the 
center of pressure, and it is only that we have used them 
in conjunction with slots, which have a counteracting 
effect on the center of pressure that we are able to employ 
them without dangerous conditions resulting. We are 
quite proud of the flap developed for the Curtiss 72 air- 
foil section' and used on this machine. As used on the 
Tanager this flap does not decrease the top speed even 
though a large slot is continuously open in front of it, 
and a nice balance was obtained between the change in 
center of pressure caused by the flap and its downwash 
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effect on the tail surfaces. The flaps, which cover the 
entire trailing edges of the wings can be cranked down 
in any flight attitude of the plane, with any changes in 
balance being easily taken care of by relatively small 
movements of the stick. No change of stabilizer position 
needs to be made in the process of cranking down these 
flaps, and the front automatic slot does not come into 
action at all. However the stick loads become heavier 
and it is advisable to correct for this by changing the 
adjustment of the stabilizer. 

T hird, we have simplified the pilot's operation of the 
controls in a way which I believe is going to have a 
great importance in the near future. Actually we have 
added one extra control, the crank for the flaps, but this 
control can be left in any position or not used at all with- 
out endangering the machine. In exchange for this one 
added control, we have eliminated the necessity of using 
the rudder in executing all normal flying maneuvers. The 
Tanager can be flown into all normal flying positions and 
out of them, including tight vertical banks, without the 
use of the rudder. Some normal types of airplanes can 
do this, but with considerable slipping into the bank and 
skidding out of it. When the Tanager is rolled with the 
new Curtiss floating ailerons, the ship yaws in the right 
direction' and keeps in a normal turn so long as this bank 
is maintained. It is well known that -the improper use 
of the rudder is the cause of most of the accidents to the 
inexperienced pilot. When close to the ground he may 
make a turn improperly banked, and with his craft nearly 
stalled, the nose drops uncontrollably or a wing drags 
and an accident cannot be avoided. Curtiss Flying 
Service pilots who have had considerable experience in 
student training, used to come into the Design Section 
with this tale of woe very frequently. They would get 
their students all ready for solo, and before final check- 
out would purposely put the plane in a bad position just 
off the ground, turn it over to the student, and find him 
making the same instinctive turn without banking prop- 
erly. The suggestion was repeatedly made that the 
rudder be taken away from the unskilled pilot, and that 
it be coordinated with the ailerons mechanically. This 
would, of course, prevent him from being able to side- 
slip his plane, but the claim was that the side slip was 
another maneuver which should be only in the repertoire 
of the skilled pilot, and that the unskilled pilot, for whom 
- the popular plane of the future must be designed, did not 
know how to use the side slip- properly and effectively 
anyway. We believe we have accomplished a control 
which is better than coordinating the rudder and aileron 
nfechanically — we have an aileron which does not need to 
be corrected for nor coordinated with by the rudder. We 
are not suggesting at this time that the rudder should be 
removed or held fixed — it still may be useful in taxiing 
and other ground maneuvers, even though the plane is 
equipped with wheel brakes, and the skilled pilot may be 
able to use it very effectively and safely. However, we 
can instruct the unskilled pilot to do his flying entirely 
with his feet off the rudder control. We can provide 
him with- a wheel and tell him to follow the normal in- 
stinctive motions which go with driving his car. He 
steers to the right or left, and the airplane banks itself 
properly and turns to the right or left respectively. He 
pushes forward to go down and pulls back to go up. 

The Tanager is not "fool-proof” and no moving 
mechanism ever will be — a fool can kill himself on a 
Kiddie Kar if he tries. This airplane will be just as 
dangerous as any other in the hands of the pilot whose 
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idea of flying is to see if he can tear the wings off of a 
machine designed for commercial load factors, or who 
continually tries to see how close he can come to hangars 
and high tension wires. The newspapers have expressed 
themselves editorially as disappointed that nothing more 
radical than a new system of lateral control should de- 
velop out of the "Safe Aircraft Competition.” This is 
an unfair and entirely unreasonable criticism. The much 
better and much safer steamships, railroad trains and 
automobiles we have today are only logical developments 
and improvements of the first ones invented, and do not 
look unlike them, and it is not logical to state that a safe 
aircraft competition failed because it was not won by 
something resembling a ferris wheel. On the contrary 
we should be glad we do not have to scrap all of our 
theories and design data. The requirements of a safe 
aircraft can be met by a not radical airplane — a practical 
one which can carry a useful load, and have a reasonable 
high speed of 112 m.p.h. and cruising speed of 95 m.p.h.. 
in addition to its safety factors. We believe that the 
Daniel Guggenheim Safe-Aircraft Competition has ac- 
complished its object — “to achieve a real advance in the 
safety of flying through improvement on the aero- 
dynamic characteristics of heavier-than-air craft, with- 
out sacrificing the good practical qualities of the present 
day aircraft.” 

One more point should be discussed — the cost of put- 
ting a plane on the market equipped with these devices. 
There is no question but that the ship is a more complex 
mechanism than the usual type of airplane, hut even at 
that, not so complex as is commonly imagined. How- 
ever. complexity always adds cost, but mav sometimes 
be worth it. Another point too, is that a less experienced 
pilot can be employed safely. 

A it is the popular opinion that the high officials of 
a company merely play golf and collect dividends, it 
is pleasing to note that the "Tanager” project really 
started in May, 1927, with letters written by Mr. C. M. 
Keys, president, and Mr. F. H. Russell, vice-president, 
recommending that the competition rules be studied by 
the Curtiss engineering department to see if an airplane 
could be built to pass the rigid requirements. Preliminary 
study of the Fund booklet and frequent discussion meet- 
ings showed that the problem was essentially an aero- 
dynamic one. Slower flight speeds could be obtained, 
with a given wing area, by reducing weight or increasing 
lift or by a combination of both, — but large improve- 
ments were necessary to meet the demands of the Gug- 
genheim Competition. The weight analysis had to offer 
only the possibility of using materials or types of con- 
struction proven to be lighter but which had their use 


precluded by the expense of construction, in ordinary 
production. Not much could be promised along this line, 
as the lightest materials and construction are almost 
always used regardless of expense.' They could suggest 
types of design and structure which had been proven to 
be lightest, but as this department had been performing 
this function in all normal design airplanes, not much 
hope was' held for great improvement from this source. 
The structural analysts had little to offer, as repeated 
tests had fairly well established the lightest types of 
structure and nothing outstandingly light and unique 
could be promised. However, the aerodynamics section 
had a number of devices on its research program which 
showed considerable promise, and so the preliminary in- 
vestigation was turned over to this section. 

An intensive research program was started in Sep- 
tember, 1927, in the Curtiss wind tunnel on devices which 
would improve lift, stability and controllability. Six or 
seven different types of slot and flap inventions were 
studied and investigated. Numerous models were built 
of the more promising types in an attempt to improve 
them to the point where their use would enable us to 
design an airplane to pass the requirements. The first 
tests were also started at this time on the new floating 
aileron, which immediately showed great possibilities. 
The refinement in the types of automatic slot, and slotted 
rear flap obtained by literally hundreds of tests and trials, 
had now developed lift coefficients which, coupled with 
some rough weight estimates, showed us that, with ex- 
tremely careful design, a‘ plane could be built to pass the 
minimum requirements of the competition. 

In April, 1928, wc wrote to the Fund, signifying our 
intention of entering the competition, and asking for an 
exact interpretation of certain of the rules which were 
not quite clear. Obtaining this information we immedi- 
ately set to work looking for the type of plane which 
couid make best use of our new devices for increasing 
lift, — slots and slotted flaps, and the amazing new type 
of lateral control which enabled us to use these increased 
lift devices to their fullest extent. The first decision 
made was that it was most desirable to build a practical 
airplane and not a freak, designed to last only for the 
duration of the contest, would not only be a violation of 
the spirit of the competition but would not have advanced 
the aeronautical art at all. We wanted a practical solu- 
tion of the problem, with a product which would immedi- 
ately prove useful. 

In the course of the study for selecting the final form 
of the design five different layouts of complete airplanes 
were made with weight analyses. Tunnel models were 
built of the more promising layouts and these models 
completely tested in the tunnel. The best model was 


selected, of course, and represented the Tanager as finally 
delivered to the Guggenheim Flight Test Section. Some 
interesting points which came up in the course of the 
design are outlined below : 

T he requirements of the competition rules that 5 lb. 

of useful load per engine horsepower should be 
carried, in which useful load could be included fuel and 
oil for three hours full throttle, and two persons, made 
the proper selection of an engine very important. There 
were certain weights which could not be avoided in any 
design, — the weight of engine and cooling system and the 
5 lb. of useful load per horsepower. If an engine of too 



low horsepower were selected, the two persons and three 
hours fuel and oil would equal more than 5 lb. per horse- 
power and the airplane would be handicapped. If a too 
high horsepower engine were selected the requirements 
of low landing speed would make the necessary wing 
area so large that the plane would be too large and un- 
wieldy. It was on this basis that the Curtis Challenger 
engine was selected and the design built around it. 

T he Curtiss 72 section had been selected for all of 
the slot and flap experiments because it was such a 
good all-around section. It gave good front and rear 
beam depths with room back of the rear beam for a good 
slotted rear flap. An automatic slot and a slotted rear 
flap had been developed which gave us the following lift 
coefficients 

Basic section Ky = .0033 

plus rear slot open = .0035 

plus rear flap pulled down = .0044 
plus front slot open = .00605 

which represent a 50 per cent increase in lift due to the 
front slot and an 83 per cent increase due to the front 
slot plus a slotted rear flap. These may not seem to be 
large percentage increases in lift, until it is realized that 
we were starting with a basic section which was already 
considered the best in its class. This section also had the 
advantage that its full scale results were always better 
than its model tests promised, and this proved to be the 
case also when slots and flaps were added to it. 

To get this slot in its best position it was evident that 
the commonly used linkage mechanism would not be 
satisfactory. Links approximately five feet long would 


be necessary to get the slot in its best position, so we 
developed the sliding link type of auto-slot mechanism, 
which had the advantage of disappearing entirely within 
the wing in the high speed condition. It also had the 
advantage that it gave absolutely stable operation of the 
slot at all attitudes, and did not flutter in opening and 
closing. This Curtiss mechanism was also used success- 
fully on the Curtiss "Sea Hawk,” a high speed Navy 
fighter. After considerable research in the tunnel we 
had also developed a good slotted rear flap. It was not 
necessary to close this slot in the neutral flap position, as 
it did not change the L/D characteristics of the wing at 
high speed. We had also developed a control for this 
flap which was completely buried in the wing at high 
speed and which had a dead-center position both in the 
neutral and in the full down flap position, so that there 
was no load in the control in either of these positions. It 
was also irreversible so that the flap could be left in any 
position if desired. 

The normal wing section has its maximum lift position 
at 16 deg. The auto-slot starts opening at 12 deg. and 
is completely open at 16 deg. angle of attack. It is en- 
tirely stable in any attitudes and because of this 
gradual opening, does not jar the plane. When 
this slot is open the maximum lift position is at 
26 deg. angle of attack. If the rear flap is pulled 
dow nthe maximum lift position is at 24 deg. 
None of the lift curves were sharply peaked and 
none showed dangerous characteristics. The high 
angles necessary to obtain maximum lift were 
not disadvantageous, as the normal ground atti- 
tude could be built in the ship and the remaining 
angle necessary for maximum lift could be ob- 
tained from the flight path. Our L/D cal- 
culations for the entire ship showed that would 
probably glide in a landing attitude, which was proved 
to be the case in actual flight test. 

The large wing area required made it evident that a 
biplane wing arrangement would be necessary. It was 
also desirable to make it a single bay biplane if possible 
for lightness. Our experience has been that double bay 
biplanes often have great advantages. — as is evident in 
our selecting a double bay biplane for the Fledgling train- 
ing ship, — but that they arc heavier than the single bay 
craft. This is true even though the single bay lift truss 
gets quite shallow and the beams approach critical 
lengths. The wings had to have a large aspect ratio and 
gap for stability and efficiency. Large dihedral for 
stability, and large stagger for vision and reduced inter- 
ference between the wings in stalled attitudes. 

T he new Curtiss floating ailerons were the obvious 
selection for the lateral control. They cannot be 
stalled in any flight attitude and there is almost no yaw 
from them throughout the range of wing angles of attack. 
They were tested thoroughly in the tunnel, in the 
presence of the wings of the biplane combination, and 
there would be no yaw from them at all if it were not for 
the tip vortex of the lower wing and the slight inter- 
ference with the upper wing. They were compared with 
the best balanced and differential ailerons of normal type, 
mounted on the same biplane combination. The roll- 
ing moment of the normal ailerons fell off considerably 
at the stalled attitude of the wings from their moment at 
zero angle of attack of the wings, whereas the floating 
aileron had constant effectiveness in roll throughout the 
range. Therefore the area of the floating aileron could 
be selected so that the lateral control of the airplane could 
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be fifteen per cent less effective at high speed and fifty 
per cent more effective at low speed than if normal 
ailerons were used. The normal ailerons had serious 
yaw at some attitude of the wings, depending on the use 
made of the protruding balance, whereas the floating 
ailerons had almost no yaw, what little there was being in 
the proper direction. These ailerons also make a plane 
faster, when they are used in conjunction with slots and 
flaps, than if the normal type of control is used, assum- 
ing equal landing speeds. This feature is extremely 
important, and is brought about in this way. If we fit 
all of the wings with leading edge slots and trailing edge 
flaps, and have some auxiliary means of lateral control, 
we can use all of the wings for lift and can realize the 
full value of the maximum lift coefficient, of .0060. If 
we must save a portion of our flap for lateral control it 
is obvious that it must be left in neutral or nearly so. 

This part of the flap can not be pulled down and stalled, 
as are the rest of the flaps, as it is obvious there will be 
nothing left for lateral control. Therefore the portion 
of the wings having ailerons can be calculated for only 
the reduced lift coefficient of .0051. and, for a given land- 
ing speed, the wing area must be larger. On the Tanager 
about 40 sq.ft, more wing area was required using the 
normal aileron than with the floating aileron with the 
latter giving us more control at the stall. This relatively 
high drag wing area was replaced with forty-five square 
feet of low drag aileron. This aileron has a symmetrical 
thin section and its drag, 
with supporting struts, is less 
than that of the increased 
wing area required with nor- 
mal ailerons. Therefore they 
pay for themselves in speed, 
cause almost no yaw, need 
no corrective rudder, give us 
about fifty per cent more 
control at the stall and are 
far less tricky and sensitive 
at high speed. Altogether a 
very pretty picture. 

As there seems to be con- 
siderable mystery about the 
operation of this floating 
aileron, let me describe it in a 
few sentences. A faired, symmetrical airfoil section is trouble and the strut worked perfectly. This landing 
used, balanced aerodynamical!}- by placing the axis of gear also has the great advantage that it delivers only 
rotation aft of the leading edge, and balanced statically pure shears to the fuselage and carries no bending nor 
by an extra weight added to the leading edge. These con- torsion to the longerons. 

trols float freely in the air stream at all times, and the The tail skid is also an oleo and rubber gear, with a 

pilot has no control over this action. His control enables twelve inch vertical motion, as was used also in the land- 

him to displace one aileron willi respect to the other and ing gear. It is swiveling but is not controllable, 
not with respect to the plane, in which condition they still An enclosed cabin was selected for comfort and prac- 
float freely. That is, if he moves his stick so as to cause ticability, even though this involved some weight sacri- 
a 10-deg. angle between the two ailerons, one will float fice. The passengers were placed in tandem, for better 

5 deg. up from the relative wind and one down 5 deg., vision and cleanness of cabin line, 

and this condition will maintain even if the attitude of Fuel tanks were placed on the side of the plane, so as 
the plane changes. Therefore the plus and minus angles to concentrate the variable load, from a stability stand- 
are equal on the two sides of the plane, and as a sym- point. Wing tanks, in a biplane of large gap, are known 
metrical section is used, the up and down lifts are equal, to be one cause of peculiar spinning characteristics, 

the profile and induced drags are equal, and we obtain The cowling as first built, was of the N.A.C.A. type, 

roll without yaw. If these airfoils were by themselves This did increase speed, but interfered with the take-off 
there would be absolutely no yaw, — the presence of the and climb. There was speed to spare, so this cowl was 
other wings causes a small interference yaw in the right eliminated in favor of the better take-off, climb, and the 
direction. When a laterally stable plane is rolled with weight saving, which affected the glide, 
these ailerons, the wing lift has a horizontal component Formal entry was made of- the general design in 

which pulls the airplane into a natural turn which be- September, 1928, and the actual detail design was started 

comes a steady condition, depending on the degree of when it was accepted. As the types and materials of 



bank used. Also let me say that the control is accom- 
plished with a very simple device, and not with any trick 
clutches or other devices subject to wear. It is only 
slightly more complicated than the usual direct connec- 
tion to the control stick. 

Tail surfaces were normal except that large move- 
ment of the stabilizer was required. These surfaces were 
designed by control necessary at stalled attitudes and the 
rigid stability requirements. In this connection all of 
the stability criteria available was studied and the articles 
on Spiral Instability, by B. V. Korvin-Kroukovsky, 
which appeared in Aviation were particularly useful. 
Even at that, it was difficult to trust empirical data when 
applied to this craft with the new ailerons. And it was 
more or less of a guess to design a rudder when there 
was no aileron yaw to overcome. 

C onsidering that landings would be made with the 
Tanager with large vertical velocities, an oleo and 
rubber undercarriage with a large travel was selected. It 
was necessary also to select one with little or no side- 
ways travel of the wheel accompanying the vertical 
travel, or the tires would be torn off when landing with 
almost no forward speed. It will be noticed that this oleo 
strut is inverted and that the plunger extends below as a 
full cantilever. The oleo strut carries heavy bending 
from braking loads and also whenever the load of landing 
is not directly in line with the strut. This caused nc 
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construction used in the Tanager were not unusual this 
part will not be gone into in great detail. Briefly, the 
materials used were : 

Wings: Cloth covered wood beams and ribs. Wood 
box spar drag struts used with steel wires. Sheet dural 
flaps, cloth covered. Wood and sheet dural auxiliary 
airfoils for slots. 

Fuselage: Combination of dural and steel tubes. 

Landing Gear: High tensile steel. Oil and rubber. 

Tail Skid: High tensile steel. Oil and rubber. 

Tail Surfaces: Welded steel tubing construction for all 
but stabilizer, which was built of dural sheet. All cloth 
covered. 

Ailerons: Dural ribs and beam. Cloth covered. 

First test flight made by Mr. Paul Boyd. Curtiss engi- 
neering test pilot on October 12, 1929. Tests were con- 
tinued by him until the plane was delivered. Too much 
cannot be said of Mr. Boyd's contribution to this project 
as his flight tests enabled us to make our final adjust- 
ments in the short time we had. and his demonstration to 
the Fund officials was certainly convincing. He is a good 
engineer as well as a skilled pilot which makes an ideal 
combination in a test pilot. Taking a new plane off the 
ground, — one with so many new and untried features, 
and testing out all possibly dangerous flying conditions 
on the first flight, requires a type of courage I should 
be proud to have. 

Our tests showed that the N.A.C.A. cowl was not ad- 
vantageous and that slightly more down stabilizer was 
required. With no other changes the craft was able to 
pass all of the competition requirements. 

The plane was formally delivered to Captain Bender at 
Mitchel Field on October 29. 1929. and was carried 
through its tests without a hitch. The relatively long 
time required for the tests is accounted for by the poor 
ground and air conditions which prevailed throughout the 
three months and by the thoroughness with which the 
Guggenheim flight test; personnel did their work. Two 
fittings in the landing gear were bent in one hard land- 
ing, — out of a semi-whip-stall close to the ground, but 
the undercarriage did not fail, and the plane was taxied 
in for repairs. Outside of this incident, no damage of 
any sort occurred, and the same test was repeated when 
the fittings were repaired. 

O bviously, any modern airplane is the work of many 
people, and the successful Curtiss Tanager was no 
exception. It is impossible to mention everyone who con- 
tributed to it by god work or valuable suggestions, but a 
few of the outstanding ones can be given a highly de- 
served “credit line.’’ First. Mr. T. P. Wright. Curtiss 
Chief Engineer, deserves particular credit for his for- 
ward looking policy and courage in authorizing and 
promoting the Guggenheim competition ship project, 
realizing the large expenditures necessary to make this 
plane a success. An executive with less vision and less 
direct technical knowledge would have cared more for 
present production, and less for research which might 
take years to repay the investment in it. The Tanager 
has paid for itself already and promises further divi- 
dends in the near future, but it took vision to realize this 
two years ago, when the production of any airplane was 
in so great demand. Particular credit also belongs to 
Mr. Arne Vinje, who was Assistant Designer, and whose 
long experience in airplane design was of great value. 
Others are Mr. William PI. Miller, former head of the 
Curtiss Aerodynamics Section, and Mr. Robert E. John- 
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son, who succeeded him, Mr. H. R. Moles, who was a 
lead man in both drafting and shop. Mr. R. C. Blaylock, 
who handled the intricate and difficult wing structural 
analysis, and Messrs E. J. Ashman and R. G. Buzby of 
the Weight Section 

’I he following shows characteristics and performance 
of Curtiss Tanager from actual flight tests: 
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the Tanager and the 



Dub 


Pilot 


By 

Edward P. Warner 

Editor of Aviation 


I N THE RULES for the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition there was one serious defect. It was 
inevitable, but it was none the less unfortunate. Here 
was a contest planned to produce an airplane which 
would require a minimum of skill and special training, 
an airplane which, in fact, anyone could fly. For ob- 
vious reasons, however, the testing could not be done 
by pilots with neither skill nor experience. All the 
trials were, in fact, made by three pilots of very unusual 
qualifications an Army officer considered to belong in the 


rank of flying ability as the Air Corps rates it, a 
chief test pilot of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and the civilian head of the flight 
test office of the Navy Department, who had for many 
years been piloting all types of aircraft under all types 
of conditions. With all due respect to those gentlemen’s 
vast attainments, it must be admitted that it is difficult 
for them to put themselves into the place and the state 
of mind of a genuine novice. It is difficult for them, 
however they may try, to feel properly dependent upon 
aerodynamic safety devices. They do not need a “fool- 
proof airplane." I do. 


B eing a very bad pilot and quite willing to admit the 
fact, I welcomed enthusiastically the opportunity af- 
forded by the officials of the Curtiss Company of ap- 
pointing myself to the role in an aeronautical experi- 
ment that the lowly guinea pig plays in the biological 


T his represents an unprecedented action 
upon Aviation’s part, both as to the 
amount of space devoted to a single new 
airplane and as to the offering of a 
review of its flying qualities by a 
member of AVIATION’S editorial staff. 
All precedents have been cast aside 
because of what the Tanager represents. 
W e discuss it here not as the commer- 
cial output of a commercial company 
nor as a design having to be considered 


as a completed whole, but as an example 
of what competent engineering force 
may accomplish when they turn their 
concentrated attention upon develop- 
ment of design for safety. W e discuss 
the Tanager here as a symbol of the 
trend of the times and as one of the 
foremost fruits of that Guggenheim 
Safe Aircraft Cpmpetition which takes 
a most commanding position among 
the great aeronautical events of 1929. 
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laboratory, and trying upon myself the behavior of the 
Tanager in unskilled hands. 

Some apology is due for employing the term “fool- 
proof plane.” Literally speaking, as Capt. E. S. Land 
forcefully pointed out upon the occasion of presenting 
the Guggenheim Fund’s check to Mr. C. M. Keys for 
the Curtiss Company, there is no such thing. Of course 
the temr does not literally mean what it says (if it did, 
I should be less eager to acclaim its application to my- 
self). The most that can be hoped for is that an ordi- 
nary individual of reasonably good judgment and cautious 
temperament may be able to fly with a very high degree 
of safety without having undergone any elaborate pre- 
liminary instruction and without making such demands 
upon his physical and nervous qualities as are implied 
in the present standards universally imposed for pi- 
lots’ licenses. Nothing that can be done to any mobile 
machine will ever make it wholly secure against accident. 
A collision of two Curtiss Tanagers would be just as 
fatal as a collision of two Curtiss Robins. 

Suppose that you have selected such- an individual as 
is described in the preceding paragraph and undertaken 
to teach him how to fly. Suppose that no airplanes of 
dual control are available and that it is necessary ter 'de- 
pend entirely upon explanation for instruction, as is com- 
monly the case when a novice learns to ride a bicycle 
or even to drive a car. Under those conditions the 
chances are good that something exceedingly unpleasant 
will happen to terminate the first flight. What will it be? 

A most any man with reasonably prompt muscular 
reactions and not unaccustomed to the sensation of 
speed should be able to drive a properly designed air- 
plane straight across the field and get it into the air. 
A verbal explanation should suffice to enable a normally 
intelligent and cool-headed individual to fly an approxi- 
mately straight course op an approximately even keel, 
although there will be wanderings and one wing may be 
held persistently low. If the novice attempts to con- 
tinue his experiment very long, however, he is almost 
sure ultimately to pull the nose of the plane up too far 
during a turn and either sideslip abrutly and violently 


or fall into a spin, — and it would take a very exceptional 
individual to bring an airplane out of a spin correctly 
upon the basis of verbal explanation, without ever having 
previously experienced either that or any other violent 


If by chance the beginner got into the air safely and 
flew around for a short time, disaster would be almost 
certain when landing was attempted. The capacity to 
judge altitude is acquired by prolonged practice, and 
early trials without guidance or observation of an ex- 
pert's maneuver are commonly marked by a violent con- 
tact with the ground as a result either of flying straight 
into it without leveling off at all or of leveling off very 
high and pancaking. Loss of lateral control at a high 
angle of attack, commonly known as “stalling,” and er- 
rors in landing are the major menaces of the novice. 
How do they relate to the behavior of the winner of the 
Safe Aircraft Competition? 

B efore answering that question specifically from ex- 
perience, I venture another digression. A large pro- 
portion of all airplane accidents are attributed to “stal- 
ling." The term is used so loosely as to bring to mind 
Charles F. Kettering's remark of some years ago that 
“when you say a thing is scientific you mean you don't 
understand it, and when you say it is technical you mean 
nobody understands it.” If by "stalling” is meant merely 
the attainment of an angle of attack beyond that of maxi- 
mum lift, it does not necessarily cause any hazard and 
cannot in itself be productive of accident. The trouble 
is not with the stall itself but with the loss of control that 
commonly goes wih it, — loss of lateral control leading 
to spins, slideslips, and other unpleasant phenomena, im- 
proper balance between logitudinal control and longitud- 
inal stability producing a violent and uncontrolled whip- 
ping downward of the nose of the plane when the angle 
of attack has been too sharly increased. Provide proper 
control at the stall, such control as there is every reason 
to think that it should be possible to secure, and even 
the classically suicidal feat of turning back into the 
field when the engine is cut out just after taking off loses 
its terrors. Provide proper control and the worst that 
' can happen under those cir- 

cumstances, assuming that 
the pilot attempts to control 
the machine at all times, 
will be a rather violent con- 
tact with the ground due to 
high sinking speed and the 
possible obliteration of the 
landing gear, especially if 
the area be rough or if the 
machine be pointed cross- 
wind at the instant it hits. 

These may sound like ab- 
surd counsels of perfection. 
It was quite evident during 
the competition that it was 
difficult for those with air- 
plane experience to regard 
them otherwise. One of the 
requirements imposed by the 
rules was that a plane 
should take off from within a 
500-ft. square surrounded 
by a barrier 30 ft. high, and 
that the engine should be 
switched off at any instant 
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whereupon the plane must return to land in the square 
and clear the barrier in doing so. That provision was 
commonly condemned as designed to make the Safe Air- 
craft Competition wind up in a general slaughter of pi- 
lots. As a matter of fact, if that requirement is too se- 
vere for any existing airplane, the truly safe airplane 
does not exist. Pilots will always be likely to turn back 
to the field in emergency, and they must he able to do 
so without fatal consequences. 

Let me summarize again, for I cannot reiterate it too 
often, the qualities of a safe airplane as I rate it. It 
should have three virtually independent controls, with 
only secondary interaction between them. Moving the 
stick from side to side should always rotate the ship 
around the fore and aft axis, moving it forward and 
backward should always rotate it around the transverse 
axis, and the operation of the rudder bar should always 
rotate the plane around its own normal axis, to use the 
accepted aerodynamic nomenclature. If the use of the 
rudder produces rolling or the operations of the ailerons 
causes the plane to turn, that should he a relatively minor 
influence. All the controls should always be effective 
under every possible condition. It should be impossible 
by relatively gentle movement of the controls (it is fair 
to presume that the pilot will not jerk the machine into 
an abnormal attitude) to get into any unstable or uncon- 
trollable positinn. It should never be possible to get 
the flying speed down below the minimum permissible 
value, because whatever happens the nose should go 
down as the speed begins to drop, preventing the angle 
of attack from ever increasing to appreciably beyond 
that of maximum lift, no matter how far back the stick 
may be held. It is desirable that the plane should put 
itself in a proper attitude with its controls released, as 
was in fact required by the rules of the Safe Aircraft 
Competition, but that is of secondary importance as com- 
pared with an absolutely assured controllability at all 
times, absolute simplicity' and independence of the con- 
trols, and absolute insurance against dangerous loss of 
speed. How does all this check up with tbe Tanager? 

The answer is that, so far as tbe unskilled pilot could 
tell (and I deliberately tried to handle the controls as 
clumsily as possible), the check is very close indeed. 

With the stick hard back and the throttle half closed 
to hold the plane at a reasonable attitude with respect 
to the ground, the Tanager can be given some 15 deg. 
of rudder and skidded around the horizon without bank, 
the floating ailerons serving completely to check the nat- 
ural tendency of the outer wing to rise, even in a fully 
stalled attitude. It had previously been my privilege, 
by the kindness of the officials of the British Air Min- 
istry and of various manufacturing companies here and 
abroad, to fly some eight different types of slotted air- 
planes, and experience has made me a strong partisan 
of the slot, but never have I encountered any other ma- 
chine in which aileron controls are so completely compe- 
tent to overcome the natural rolling movement due to 
turning when stalled. 

P ersistent trial of the experiment just outlined is the 
best possible commentary upon spinning as a hazard. 
The Tanager, like other very stable and controllable air- 
planes, might and very' possibly could be put into a spin 
by prolonged effort by an accomplished pilot, but the 
danger of unintentional spinning by the novice arises 
in tbe stalled turn. The simultaneous use of rudder, ele- 
vator, and ailerons to produce what seemed to me about 
the worst possible conditions likely to be encountered by 
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a pilot flying normally and not trying to stunt showed 
iio incipient loss of control. 

Of course it is possible that these Utopian conditions 
might be destroyed by improper distribution of load or 
by some particular setting of the manually controllable 
trailing-edge flap. There have been a number of air- 
planes that have had very satisfactory characteristics 
with normal loading, and most alarming ones with an 
extra heavy load of baggage behind the rear cockpit. 
Those are things to be investigated and dangers to be 
guarded against, but in the plane as I flew it I could find 
no occasion for alarm over the consequences of “stall- 
ing." With the stick pulled hard hack and the throttle 
closed in flying a straight course the machine sinks on an 
even keel. — as, to be sure, all airplanes with proper longi- 
tudinal control characteristics should. Whip stalls could 
doubtless be induced by abrupt movements of the stick, 
but the brief experience of one novice did not suggest 
any liability to their occurrence under anything like nor- 
mal handling. While I cannot say positively that the 
experiment of closing the throttle and turning sharply 
near the ground has actually been tried, and in any case 
I bad no part in any such trial, there was nothing in the 
behavior of the machine at higher levels to suggest any 
result more serious than a very rapid loss of altitude, 
with the accompaniment of some longitudinal oscillation, 
particularly in rough air. and consequent liability of 
striking the ground with the nose somewhat below the 
horizontal. 

The Tanager has two auxiliary controls, for trailing- 
edge flaps and adjustable stabilizer, respectively. The 
flap control serves, as indicated in Professor Brown’s 
article in this issue, to reduce the minimum speed by 
some 6 ni.p.h., and is used only for that purpose. Its 
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effect on control and stability do not seem to be very 
marked. While the control may appear a little less 
active with the flap down, it remains entirely responsive. 
The flap gives, however, an additional member of which 
to think, and when a machine embodying the principles 
of the Tanager’s design is put on the market, I hope 
that the flap will be interlinked either with the auto- 
matic slot or with the elevator control and so will require 
no conscious thought for its operation. 

The adjustable stabilizer is like all other adjustable 
stabilizers. Considering it as an adjunct of a “foolproof 
airplane" it has too much range of action. With the 
stabilizer in the intermediate position, the machine flies 
very nicely with free controls. With the stabilizer wound 
all the way up, the equilibrium attitude with the controls 
released approximates a vertical dive. Since we take 
for ourselves the ideal that, if the pilot runs out of 
knowledge, the airplane should always get itself out of 
aerodynamic trouble when the controls have been re- 
leased, it should be impossible rigidly to set any control 
to correspond to maintenance of an abnormal flight alti- 
tude. If the adjustable stabilizer is to be used at all, 
it would seem advisable to restrict its range to one degree 
or thereabouts, or just enough to compensate for normal 
small differences in weight distribution and for small 
variations in trimming speed. If the weight distribution 
is abnormal, flight is likely to become somewhat unsafe 
in any case, and in that event it is well to have the pilot 
constantly reminded of the fact by persistent tail-heavi- 
ness or nose-heaviness which will impel him to descend 
for a re-arrangement of ballast. 

The problem of landing remains, and it is a twofold 
problem. In the first place, as everybody knows, the 
nicety of technique required for proper landing of an 
airplane is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
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the would-be pilot. In the second place, if we are to 
reckon with the possibility of the machine settling rap- 
idly to the ground in full stall as a consequence of trying 
to maintain altitude or turn with a dead engine at small 
elevation, an ordinary structure will face the probability 
of complete disintegration upon contact. 

he answer to all these difficulties lies in a landing 
gear of immense ruggedness and in a very “soft” 
shock absorber system, and the Tanager lias both. While 
I do not suggest that such technique is to be considered 
ideal for it in any flying, the operation of landing the 
Tanager can. if desired, resolve itself merely into pulling 
the stick all the way back and waiting for the ground to 
come up and hit the airplane. The exactions upon the 
pilot are nil, except that he must see that the first impact 
takes place within the boundaries of the lauding field, — 
not a very difficult problem, as the angle of descent in 
the stalled attitude would be about 12 deg. in still air 
or about 17 deg. against a 10-mi. wind. 

It took the American industry a lamentable length 
of time to accept the oleo gear after it had become 
prevalent elsewhere. It is to be hoped that designers 
will not have to be equally conservative in taking full 
advantage of a long-storke oleo's capabilities. In the 
Tanager. the use of a very gentle shock absorption, with 
the vertical deceleration of the airplane spread over a 
considerable distance, permits of dropping the plane into 
the ground at a vertical velocity which must be of the 
order of 16 ft. per sec. or nearly equal to the terminal 
velocity for which parachutes are designed without un- 
pleasant shock to the passengers. No feature in my 
own flight in the Tanager was more pleasantly surpris- 
ing than the lack of any sensation of violent impact as 
the ground met the wheels, after having come up to- 
wards them with what 
seemed a dizzy rapidity. 
That, to be sure, does not 
depend upon floating ailerons 
or flaps or slots or even upon 
very light wing loading. It 
can be realized whenever de- 
sired by appropriate landing 
gear design. 

In writing of the qualities 
of the Tanager, I have con- 
sidered it as an exemplifica- 
tion of certain aerodynamic 
principles and design prac- 

c o in m e rcial immediately 
usable type of airplane. The 
essential features of the de- 
sign could readily be adapted 
elsewhere. They should not 
be considered as restricted 
the Tanager. It should 
be supposed that the re- 
sults of the competition lose 
their practical force because 
the winning machine was de- 
signed solely for the pur- 
poses of the competition and 
is by its seating arrangement 
and by its other features 
quite unfitted for general 
distribution. 
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PRIVATE PLANE 
PROSPECT 


B ACK IN 1922 at an air meet in one of our larger 
cities a man then in the automobile business, was 
looking over the few “commercial” airplanes located 
about the airport, and, naturally enough, asking ques- 
tions relative to their purchase price, performance, 
usefulness, et cetera. He came upon a man representing 
the manufacturers of a plane that had particularly taken 
his eye. 

“How long.” he asked, “would it take me to learn to 
fly this machine if I should buy it?” 

The man addressed stopped tinkering with his air- 
plane just about long enough to shower the inquisitive 
one with a don’t-bother-me glance, and replied: “It 

takes 2,000 hr. in the air to make a good pilot.” 
Somewhat hopelessly the automobile man moved on. 
Later, he strolled up to another airplane and decided to 
ask the same question of the man he found beside it. 
“How long would it take me to learn to fly this machine,” 
he queried, “if I should buy it?” 

“Well,” the second man smiled quite warmly, “that 
depends upon you. If you are not cross-eyed, blind, or 
otherwise crippled, I can have you flying this plane by 
the end of the week.” 

During the eight years since that air meet three rather 
good reasons have kept the latter conversation firmly 
placed in my mind. One is that I was the inquisitive 
automobile man. A second is that the man who appeared 
so optimistic about my potential airmanship was C. J. 
Brukner. now President 01 Waco Aircraft Company, 
with which concern I am connected. And a third is that 
Mr. Brukner’s answer to my question summed up, and 
still sums up, the Waco attitude toward the “knack” of 
flying. 

I mean by that that the whole Waco sales plan is based 
on the fact it is easy to learn to fly. We long ago ceased 
to look upon the average airplane pilot as anything but 
a normal, level-headed man of the masses. Likewise, we 
have ceased to regard the airplane as some mysterious 
conveyance designed only for minority talent. 

The World War has been credited with giving an 
amazing impetus to the cause of commercial aviation in 
this country. No doubt it did. partacularly to technical 
development. But just now, commercial airplane dealers, 
whether they realize it or not, are experiencing sales 


j The development of a profitable private 
| plane market is a task that still remains 

> to be satisfactorily accomplished. Small 
j plane manufacturers are making every 
| effort to perform the task, but the big- 
| gest obstacle . . . the belief on the part 

| of the general public that flying is, both ;, 

| difficult and dangerous, ■ . . has’ yet to 

> be overcome. <J/» the accompanying 

1 article, Mr. Lees tells of the sales 
j policies adopted by the Waco Aircraft 
j Company, and of the success of those 

| policies in the work of building up 

> private plane, sales. 
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resistance born of “heroism" and '^dare-deviltry.” and 
instilled in the public mind during and subsequent to that 
War. Let's be honest with ourselves, and with the pub- 
lic to whom we are trying to sell our planes. There is 
nothing difficult about this business of learning to fly. 
A man is not a hero just because he holds a transport 
pilot’s license. 

W e of the industry are responsible for a lot of the 
public's unfavorable attitude toward flying, and 
when 1 say unfavorable attitude I mean an attitude not 
conducive to enlarging the private owner market. Un- 
fortunately, most airplane dealers, in order to exist, have 
found it necessary to combine their dealerships with an 
aerial taxi sen-ice, "jov-hopping” service, or some such 
business allied with the industry. That means that the 
dealer has had to sell the public on his own “dare-devil- 
try” and his own “local heroism.” He has had to convince 
them that it costs a lot to operate an airplane in order to 
collect the seemingly abnormal price he asks for his 
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rides. He also has to convince them that he is assum- 
ing a considerable personal risk when he goes up with 
them to teach them to fly in order to collect what he 
terms a reasonable sum for instruction. Meanwhile, 
unconsciously or not. his prices leave the impression that 
the ability to pilot an airplane is something acquired only 
after years of study and training, like the skill of a 
doctor, or brilliance of a lawyer. 

On the other hand the dealer's chief interest is selling 
airplanes, an occupation in which he must reverse his 
arguments in favor of economy of operation, simplicity 
of handling and safety. That automatically puts our 
dealer on the opposite side of the fence. In other words, 
he is assuming to be on both sides of the fence at the 
same time, an assumption that puts him in a rather 
ridiculous light in the eyes of the shrewd prospective air- 
plane purchaser. How many automobile salesmen will 
admit the difficulty of driving an automobile in heavy 
traffic? How many automobile dealers have the audacity 
to charge the auto-buying public for instruction in oper- 
ating the auto-buying public's own equipment ? 

We are encouraging our dealers to minimize the sup- 
posed difficulty of learning to fly: to tell the truth about 
the easiness of learning to fly. We arc encouraging 
them to adopt selling methods much like those of auto- 
mobile dealers. An automobile salesman never loses an 
opportunity to give a prospective purchaser a ride in his 
car, and a free ride at that. He goes out of his way to 
carry people places: to give his car a chance to be of 
some service to persons who may. or may not. be “in the 
market” for an automobile. The auto salesman's theory 



is that those persons who are not "in the market." will 
be some day. and when that time comes they will have 
ridden in his car. will have known its comfort, its per- 
formance and its ease of handling, and he will have a 
decided advantage over his competitors. 

Let's have a sane and honest view as to the skill 
required in flying, and let's not over-regulate the flying 
business. Twenty-five years ago automobile manufac- 
turers submitted to the horse-and-buggy traveling public 
the proposition of discarding a "safe and sane" 3 or 4 
mile-an-hour mode of travel in favor of a mode aver- 
aging 10 or 12 miles an hour. The ratio of speed in- 
crease was 3 to 1 and it took several years for the auto 



industry to "sell" the general public on the idea that 
the increased speed was not nearly so hazardous as some 
of the least conservative minds pictured it. Those 
pioneer auto dealers, too, had to obliterate the popular 
impression that driving a motor car was difficult, as well 
ns being dangerous, and that its accomplishment was 
limited to the most dexterous and daring of persons. 

To day we find the average speed of automobiles has 
increased from 10 or 12 m.p.h. to 40 or 45 m.p.h., and 
millions of them are being driven about our highways 
and our streets. Nearly every adult person in the United 
States either has one. or has had one, and drives himself. 
Today, we aircraft manufacturers are attempting to sell 
the idea of aircraft, not to replace the automobile in its 
entirety, but to supplant all modes of surface travel in 
the particular type of service for which the airplane is 
preeminently fitted. Our ratio of speed increase again 
is approximately 3 to 1. over the railroad a little better 
than 2 to 1, and over the fastest kind of steamer travel, 
nearly 4 to 1. Just as the early auto dealers were con- 
cerned with blotting out the bugaboos of driving auto- 
mobiles. we are confronted with the problem of convinc- 
ing the general public that it is not difficult to fly an 
airplane: that airplane pilots are not superhuman or 
abnormal in any respect, and that the average adult 
person can learn to fly as well as he or she learned to 
drive an automobile. 

Our policy in Troy is to encourage our dealers to 
develop sales to private individuals. That is the market 
which we believe, means the largest production, the quick- 
est turnover, and the most satisfying profits. And that 
is the market that must be developed in its fullest sense, 
if the aircraft manufacturing industry is ever to amount 
to the proverbial Tinker's Dam. We are persuading our 
dealers to attempt to efface from the public mind the 
thought that flying, or even stunting, is heroic or daring. 
We are asking them to preach simplicity and safety and 
utility, instead. 

O ur sales, all along, have been showing a tendency 
toward the private owner. Four years ago we were 
selling about 10 per cent of our output to individual 
owners. Today about half of our production goes to 
that class of purchaser. That is a hopeful sign that 
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distributors are reversing their attitude toward the public 
in order to attract the private owner. We believe the 
best way to attract this market is through private flying 
clubs. That, incidentally, is the most inexpensive means 
of getting flying instruction. For instance : One club 
with which I am familiar, has 40 members, and has 
worked out a system whereby each member can learn to 
fly well enough to acquire a limited Commercial Pilot's 
license at an average cost of about $6.50 per hour. 

Waco, from the beginning, has had a policy of selling 
through distributors and dealers, and protecting them 
religiously. Of all the planes we sold in 1929 not one 
was sold at retail by the factory on which the distributor 
got no discount. Our entire sales policy might he termed 
one of “low-pressure" selling. During this past Fall 
we did not flood our distributors and dealers with air- 
planes. The result is that, today, there is no stock of new 
planes in storage at Troy, and the supply of new planes 
in the hands of our dealers is very much lower than it 
was this time last year. We consistently help our dealers 
to sell, but with no hard-boiled, high-pressure salesman- 
ship. We keep accurate records of our dealers’ stocks on 
hand at all times and do everything possible to prevent 
them from getting into an uncomfortable position. 

Waco has a recommended finance plan, which has 
worked out very nicely, but we strongly advise our 
dealers against long trading on used airplanes. And we 
keep records of our dealers’ stocks of used planes chiefly 
to remind them of the capital they have tied up in used 
planes. Our planes ordinarily have a used value which 
has been quite high in comparison with other used com- 
modities. and our records indicate that the handling of 
used planes is not the problem it is in the automobile 
industry. Ultimately, no doubt, that is a problem that 
will have to be faced in selling airplanes retail to the 
general public. 

Just now Waco has approximately 35 distributors and 
nearly 300 dealers, and our first interest is to see that 
these representatives make money. Our factory has been 
a prime mover in increasing discounts, having done so 
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before being requested to do so by the distributors. We 
realize fully that modern sales methods are expensive 
and the distributor is entitled to a fair profit. However, 
we have always maintained a high standard of require- 
ments as to selection of our distributors, these require- 
ments being more inclined toward severity than is 
generally the case. In fact, we have territory now open 
that could be closed if our policy was otherwise. 

R s verting again to private owners let me say that we 
believe that the development of a sizeable market 
among individual owners will Ire governed by growth of 
servicing facilities over the country. Just as Aviation 
has pointed out editorially, the private plane owner is 
going to demand this service. If such facilities are non- 
existent he will not be a satisfied owner. For that reason 
we encourage our distributors to carry Waco parts in 
stock, and. incidentally, our distributors have found that 
the parts and repair business pays its own way. Some 
day, and let’s hope it is not far off, the service and 
parts end of a distributors business will be a real profit- 

As to advertising: Our policy has been to put value 
into our planes in order to reduce the cost of selling by 
advertising. Much of the advertising in this industry, we 
Irelieve, is by word of mouth, so for that reason our 
advertising and sales expense has been low. Just now 
we are conducting a survey to determine what magazines, 
outside of the trade-journals, can be used advantageously 
in advertising our product. 

We are quite interested in the export market and have 
made considerable progress along that line. An inquiry 
from a foreign country gets the same attention in our 
plant as the domestic inquiries do. We now have dis- 
tributors in China, Mexico, San Salvador. Brazil, Argen- 
tina. and Australia. Our exports during 1929 had a 
value of approximately $250,000. Although our pro- 
duction in 1929 had a value in excess of the value of our 
1928 production we produced fewer planes, the excess 
being due to more sales of our higher powered planes. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Aero Branch Appropriation 

Set at $9,204,830 for 1931 

Increase Over ’30 
Fund is $2,788,210 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— For the 
fiscal year 1931, an increase in the 
Aeronautics Branch appropriation of 
$2,788,210 over the 1930 budget has 
been reported by the House Committee 
on Appropriations. This amount calls 
for appropriation of $1,260,830 for 
• Aircraft in Commerce" and $7,944,000 
for “Air Navigation Facilities” a total 
of $9,204,830. 

Aside from funds for administration 
and for carrying out the regulations of 
the Air Commerce Act, the former 
classification embraces provision for ad- 
ditional inspectors, five new airplanes, 
and a limited number of aeronautical 
engineers, topographic draftsmen, and 
personnel for assignment to aircraft 
engine testing. 

The 1931 appropriation reported thus 
constitutes an increase of $279,000 over 
the estimated fund of $8,925,830. The 
appropriation for 1930, it will be re- 
called, was $6,416,620. 

Included in the amount for “Air Navi- 
gation Facilities" are funds for lighting 
of the following airways: Columbus- 
Philadelphia. 413 mi.: Jacksonville- 
Richmond, 550 mi. : San Diego-Fort 
Worth, 1,206 mi.: and Fort Worth- 
Louisville, 805 mi. This cares for 
nearly 3,000 mi. for the four routes. 

Furthermore, an additional $250,000 
was added by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to the original estimate to 
provide for a beginning of lighting con- 
struction on the Fort Worth-Birming- 
ham route of 615 mi. and the San 
Antonio-Midland run of 285 mi. This 
amount will carry these projects along 
until next year, at which time additional 
funds can be made available for their 
completion. The southern transconti- 
nental route planned, then, will be well 
under way with the construction pro- 
jected in the fiscal year of '31 through 
such important lighting projects as those 
connecting Forth Worth with San Diego 
to the west, Louisville to the north, and 
Birmingham to the east. [See Airports 
and Airlines section for story on "Air 
Navigation Facilities” appropriation.] 

Under “Aircraft in Commerce,” the 
amount listed for “purchase and replace- 
ment, including exchange, of airplanes” 
is put at “not to exceed $95,000.” Sup- 
plementary to this is the phrase of the 
bill caring for purchase of engines, plane 
and engine accessories, spare parts, and 


Rum Refueling 
Is tlie Latest Idea 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Word re- 
ceived here tells of rum smug- 
gling planes which exchange 
cargoes in mid-air by the re- 
fueling method. It is said 

lated lake in the Minnesota 
woods discovered this latest 
tactic of the rum runners 
when they were spattered 
with drops of the liquid and 
found it didn’t taste anything 
like gasoline. According to 

are equipped with extra 100- 
gal. tanks into which the Can- 
adian fliers empty the liquor 
— just like so much fuel. 


maintenance, operation, and repair of 
planes and engines. 

In a hearing in December, Major 
Young pointed out to the Committee 
that the Aeronautics Branch at present 
had twenty planes, nine of which were 
in poor condition and would need re- 
placement. Two others were stated to 
be out of operation because of damage 
which had not as yet been repaired. 
!g the eight types employed by the 


Branc 




r, Laird, and Boeing. 

For the inspection service, the Branch 
asked seventeen additional aeronautical 
inspectors and seven factory inspectors. 
The Branch, Major Young stated, al- 
ready has named these men with the 
exception of two of the aeronautical in- 
spectors, the deficiency fund having 
cared for the rest. 

Major Young told the Committee that 
the Branch would be obliged to return 
for a deficiency amount of about $252,- 
000 for 1930. Apparently, too, a defi- 
ciency fund will be needed in 1931 ; for 
the Major has estimated a total of $l c 
431,830 would be needed to wholly obvi- 
ate the need for such a fund in '31. 
Since the appropriation for 1931 is 
$1,260,830, approximately $171,000 is 
lacking to clear up this matter. 

It may be pointed out here that in a 
letter to Hon. Milton W. Shreve, of the 
Appropriations Committee, sent follow- 
ing this particular hearing, Major 
Young suggested an increase in the 
budget for Aircraft in Commerce, then 
estimated at $1,231,830, to $1,529,330. 


According to the plan suggested in this 
communication, fifteen additional air- 
planes were asked, which would allow 
the subtraction of fifteen inspectors not 
needed if the additional planes were 
granted. This plan was not acted upon, 
although the appropriation reported was 
raised to care for purchase of five rather 
than three planes. 

The appropriation of $1,260,830 is an 
increase of $29,000 over the budget esti- 
mates and an increase of $302,830 over 
the amount originally appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1930. The following 
tabic will serve to show the distribution 
of this money under the several divi- 



The increases noted in the table above 
are accounted for as follows : Adminis- 
tration, additional employees at Wash- 
ington office ; Inspection service, salaries 
and traveling expenses of various in- 
spectors, with an additional $30,000 for 
two more planes, bringing the total addi- 
tional craft to five rather than three; 
Regulation and licensing division, for 
additional clerical help and for a limited 
number of engineers for stress analyses 
checking; Airports and aeronautic in- 
formation division, salaries of additional 
employees ; Airway mapping section, 
additional funds to permit employment 
of two more topographic draftsmen and 

printing : and aeronautical research divi- 
sion, additional personnel for engine 


Chance Vouglit Sales 
Were S3, 138,000 in ’29 

HARTFORD (conn.) — Net airplane 
sales of the Chance Vought Corp., a 
U. A. & T. unit, amounted to $3,138,000 
for 1929, a company report states. This 
exceeds by almost ten per cent the 1928 

Current unfilled orders call for $1,- 
500,000 worth of craft, one of the largest 
orders of which is a U. S. Navy contract 
for 03U-1 type Vought Corsair amphi- 
bions, designed especially for use on 
board plane carriers and other ships of 
the Navy. 

Approximately a million dollars ex- 
port business was done by the Chance 
Vought Corp. during the past year 
compared with shipments valued at 
about $200,000 in 1928. 
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Arctic Patrol Flight 
Ends at Selfridge Field 

SELFRIDGE FIELD (Mien.)— After 
a round trip flight to Spokane, fifteen 
of the eighteen pursuit planes compos- 


ing t 


r hang 


: Patrol" 
s here. The 


trip, which started Jan. 10, had been 
made to test the efficiency of planes, 
personnel, and equipment under severe 
winter conditions. Of the three missing 
planes, one arrived after an hour's delay, 

leg of the journey, with a broken con- 
necting rod, and the third had been 
thoroughly damaged some days before 
at Beach, N. D. 

As common throughout the entire 
trip, the three transports lagged behind 
and made Selfridge after dark. 

According to Major Royce, whS com- 
manded the flight, the trip was a success 
in showing the behavior of present 



equipment in arctic weather. This be- 
havior, however, was anything but good. 
The skis and the engine heaters have 
been the main sources of trouble. Tem- 
peratures on the flight were between 
30 and 75 below zero. 


St. Louis Firm Asks 100 Kinners 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corp. has received 
a contract to supply the St. Louis Air- 
craft Corp. with 100 Kinner K-5 engines 
during 1930, these engines to be in- 
stalled in the new model Super-Cardinal 
sport plane produced by the St. Louis 


Defender Will Fly to Bahamas 

MIAMI (fla.) — Plans for a flight from 
this city to the Bahama Islands and 
Havana. Cuba, by the Goodyear blimp 
"Defender,” have been completed. The 
flight will be made within two or three 
weeks, according to Goodyear officials. 
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Travel Air “S” for Shell Firm 

WICHITA (kan.)— Travel Air Manu- 
facturing Co. is now building one of its 
fast model “S” low-wing monoplanes 
for the use of Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 
head of the aviation department of the 
Shell Petroleum Corp. According to 
U. deB. Daly, president of the Shell 
firm, it will be used exclusively by Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle in expanding the com- 
pany's aviation activities. The plane is 
to cost approximately $17,500 and will 
he delivered in about a month. 


St. Louis Show Takes 
Shape; Little Space Left 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— W ith little space in 

hibitors, the International Aircraft Ex- 
position is rapidly taking form. All but 
a few booths have been taken. 

As a part of the exposition a trans- 
portation exhibition has been arranged. 
This is to be complete in detail, animals 
being used from circuses to give a real- 
istic touch. The Smithsonian Institute 
and many private individuals have 
loaned their resources to aid the show 
officials. The Curtiss "Tanager" will 
be used depicting the furthest advance 
of the aeronautical industry. 

The exhibit will lay emphasis upon 
the development of aviation, tracing its 
growth from the time of Archytas and 

conceive a flying machine. The display 
is being held in conjunction with a pag- 
eant that will close the Exposition each 

With the Bellanca "Columbia”, in 
which Clarence Chamberlin spanned the 
Atlantic, as the central figure, one sec- 

with all of the outstanding flights of the 
past 12 vr. Photographs of these flights, 
models of the planes, and photographs 
and paintings of the fliers participating, 
will be shown. In addition it is planned 
to have one pilot, who has crossed the 
ocean by plane, present at this display 
each day of the Exposition. 

Men who have led in America’s de- 
velopment of the aircraft industry are 

which the Industrial Club of St. Louis 
will give at Hotel Chase Feb. 20 in 
honor of aeronautical figures who are in 
St. Louis for the Exposition. Several 
of them will address the gathering. 
Maj. Albert Bond Lambert, dean of 
aviation enthusiasts in St. Louis, will 
be toastmaster. 


HIGH POINTS 

in the 
NE IP'S 


► More — and needed! House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations reports Aero- 
nautics Branch fund of $9,204,830 for 
the fiscal year 1931— $1,260,830 for 
“Aircraft in Commerce,” $7,944,000 for 
“Air Navigation Facilities.” This is 
an increase of $2,788,210 over the ap- 
propriation for '30 and an increase of 
$279,000 over the budget estimate. 

► To tell, or not lo tell? Senators 
Bingham and Bratton press demand for 
publication of full details on aircraft 
mishaps; Clarence M. Young states be- 
lief that safety will best be promoted 
by new regulations now being drafted 
"rather than by legislation which re- 
quires action by Congress to meet con- 

► But. New bill offered by Senator 
Bingham requiring the Secretary of 
Commerce to make causes of air acci- 
dents public is said to be acceptable to 
the Department of Commerce. This 

retary to fix responsibility of crashes; 
furthermore, it would protect the De- 
partment from civil liability. 

► Four years added. Alteration in 
licensing system provides that original 
pilot license need only be renewed every 
five years. Six month renewals will be 
handled by inspectors at field under new 
ruling, which is designed to expedite 


► Mail measure offered. Postmaster 
General Brown presents bill to House 
committee designed to extend his 
authority in administration of the air 
mail. Understood to embody ideas 
stated in his speech at Cleveland on slid- 
ing rate scales, the new regulation would 
authorize extensions and consolidations 


► New base, new officers. T.A.T. head- 
quarters moved to Los Angeles ; several 
officials resign. 

► Comprehensive code. Such is being 
worked out by Aero Branch officials 
and transport operators. Greater safety 
promised through further utilization of 
radio; operations over unapproved air- 
ways to be curbed. 


Form New Orleans Air Bureau 

NEW ORLEANS (la.)— At a recent 

bureau of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, Thomas H. Tavlor was 
elected chairman, and Janies I. Smith, 
vice-chairman. Robert R. Osborn, proj- 
ect engineer of the Curtiss "Tanager” 
which won the Guggenheim Safe Air- 
craft Contest, attended and was made 
honorary adviser. 


► Schneider changes. British pro- 
posals for modification approved by 
F.A.I. subject to ratification in June. 
They are: that navigability trials and 
actual races be held the same day be- 
cause of rarity of suitable weather for 
two consecutive days; that the fee shall 
be raised, with entries to be accom- 
panied by about £8,000 ($38,880). in 

order to further guarantee that nation 


held between June 1 and Sept. 30. 
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Bingham, Bratton Again Ask Full Reports on Accidents; 

Young Defends Methods Followed by the Aero Branch 


Belief Advanced That Air 
Act Gives Publishing Power 


WASHINGTON (t>. e.)— With senti- 
ment in the Senate in regard to the pub- 
lication of air accident reports again 
aroused as the result of the recent 
crash on the West Coast, Senator 
Bingham, of Connecticut, on behalf of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
a statement again claii 


need for making 
public. In his 
statement, Senatoi 


reports fully 



dents and treeing 
the Department 
from any legal re- senator Bingham 
sponsibility in pub- 
lishing the reports. Senator Bingham 
believes, with the exception of the pro- 
posals mentioned in his bill, that the Air 
Commerce Act makes provision for all 
of the regulation necessary. He is con- 
vinced that the publication of reports on 
aircraft accidents by a responsible 
government department will be more de- 
sirable than the present system “of 
allowing the public to get its informa- 
tion by rumors and irresponsible state- 
ments." He feels certain that the De- 
partment of Commerce will withdraw 
its objections to making public accident 
reports when it is given the additional 
powers contained in his bill. 


Other legislation designed to make 
available to the public official reports on 
aircraft accidents, is being pressed by 
Senator Bratton, of New Mexico. 
Senator Bratton, however, desires to go 
further in this connection than does 
Senator Bingham. Under the terms of 
the Bratton bill, the transfer of all 
interstate air regulation from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is authorized. 
The Department of Commerce is better 
suited to aid the industry along technical 
lines than it is to administer operations 
in the interest of the public, believes 
Senator Bratton. 

In commenting on the situation, 
Senator Bratton said that the recent 
crash in California has served to empha- 
size the need for more adequate regula- 
tion. The Department of Commerce has 
sufficient power at the present time to 
make public the findings of its experts 
on accidents if it desired to do so, he 
claims. The aviation industry would 


a program calling for interstate regula- 
tion than by opposing it. said the 
senator. In this connection, he called 
attention to the fact that he already has 
received endorsements from many air 
transport companies commending the 
provisions of ' his bill for giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trol over all air traffic that is more than 
intrastate. 

Senator Bratton believed that in ad- 
dition to making available to the public 
complete information as to the causes of 

should provide, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for a set of 
regulations governing the rates, sched- 
ules. and other operating details of the 
air transport companies. While not cer- 
tain as to the legal points involved, he 
thinks that it would be desirable to per- 
mit the government to supervise the 
operation of all airports that are used 
by interstate air traffic. No matter 
how completely regulation of planes and 
pilots is undertaken, it will be to no avail 
if airports are used which make acci- 
dents inevitable, he said. 

The bill introduced by Senator Brat- 
ton has been submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee while the one 
introduced by Senator Bingham has 
been referred to the Commerce Com- 
mittee. Neither committee has taken 


New Remedy Sought 


traduced by Senator Bingham which 
ild require the Secretary of Com- 
ce to make public the cause of any 


instruct him t 

bill.^ThV " aS 


o the Air Con 


ould be ai 




ing authority whereby the Department 
could require the attendance of wit- 
nesses. Furthermore, the Department 
would be exempted from any civil liabil- 
ity in publishing the causes of the 
accident. This new bill was introduced 
by Senator Bingham following con- 
sultation with Maj. Clarence M. Young 
and it is understood that the draft is 
acceptable to the Department of Corn- 


action on the bills but in both instances 
the West Coast accident has been used 
as a reason for urging immediate con- 
sideration. As the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is at present tied up 
with the complicated matter of regulat- 
ing the interstate transmission of 
intelligence by wire and wireless, it is 


New Rules Being Drafted 
Promote Safety, Says Major 

WASHINGTON (d. c)— No pro- 
vision was made in the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 for the Aeronautics Branch 
to conduct formal hearings, subpoena 
witnesses, take testimony under oath, or 
engage in any other practices necessary 
in bring out the pertinent facts under- 

could be made public as soon after the 
accident as pos- 
sible. . . . Thus 
did Maj. Clar- 

Assistant Secre- 
tary of Com- 
merce for Aero- 

position of his de- 
statement outlin- 
ing the procedure 
followed by the 
Branch during the 
past three years 
in compiling and 
publishing the causes of aircraft acci- 
dents. “With the authority and ma- 
chinery we have available,” Major 

Young said, “we determine the facts 
about aircraft accidents from voluntary 
and visible sources in the most thorough 
manner permitted by the circumstances. 
The investigations are conducted in- 
formally. That is, no dates are fixed for 
formal hearings and no witnesses are 
subpoenaed to attend. Rather, an attempt 
is made to obtain information from all 
available sources, give it application 
from the practical point of view for the 
purpose of ascertaining as nearly as pos- 
sible the probable causes, and then take 
such action to remove it from future 
operations as is indicated thereby. The 
authority now granted by the Air Com- 
merce Act is considered sufficient for 
this undertaking. 

Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce makes public complete statistics 
on civil aircraft accidents for the pre- 
vious period and from these statistics 
not only the Department of Commerce 
but the aeronautical industry and the 
general public can see what corrective 
steps should be taken. 

“I believe that if the authority now 
granted under the Air Commerce Act 
for the investigation of aircraft accidents 
were augmented by a provision preclud- 
ing the admission of official accident re- 
ports as evidence in civil suits and 
authorizing formal investigations of air- 
craft accidents if and when preliminary 
informal investigations of a given acci- 
dent made such a hearing necessary or 
advisable, much of the alleged mystery 
as to why aircraft accidents occur 
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1 with 


all, enables everyone o 
i the development of ae 
proceed along the cou 


nautics to proceed along the 
leading to unquestioned safety. 

“The recent report of the m.vr 
nautics Branch covering the first six 
months of 1929 showed, among other 
details, that 59.04 per cent of all air- 
craft accidents in that period was caused 
by personnel; 18.08 per cent was due to 
engine and engine accessory failures; 
o on — — * airplane structural 




) per 


iscellaneous 


causes, including weather, darkness and 
airport terrain; and 4.73 per cent was 
credited to undetermined and doubtful 


dents occurring in the first six months of 
1929. Furthermore, these figures enable 
the government, the flying schools, air- 
- lies, the pilots and 




>, .the engiiw 
o take ci 


e steps. The 


, ...t the Department can play includes 
changing the qualification requirements 
for certain groups of pilots, modi Sea- 

craft and engine standards and changes 
in air navigation facilities. This has 
been and still is one of the major ob- 
jectives of the Aeronautics Branch. 

“In the absence of the necessary 
authority and machinery to conduct and 
make public as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. the cause of each aircraft accident, 
attempt, through our 


the field, t 
the fullest e 


t the a 




iking i 


lot's experience and rating, nature ot 
rcident. kind of aircraft and its status, 
aneuvers immediately preceding the 
rcident. and such other relevant in- 


“This is accomplished as soon after 
the accident as a representative of the 
Department can reach the scene. His re- 
port is transmitted to Washington where 
it is reviewed by an Accident Board 
composed of a Medical Director. Aero- 
nautical Engineer, two expert pilots, a 
statistician and a lawyer, who attempt to 
account for all contributing factors and 
reflect a composite view with respect 
thereto. The inspector’s report naturally 
includes an opinion from the inspector 
who is thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of aeronautics and whose opinion 
therefore may be regarded as expert. 
Voluntary statements from other pilots 
and witnesses who have made them with 
the knowledge that they are to be used 
only by the Department in determining 
the" cause in order that suitable remedies 
may be applied in the future, also are 
transmitted. 
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Ask Accident Reports 


not believed that hearings can be de- 
voted to the Bratton bill for some time 
to come. Senator Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, who is chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, however, has indi- 
cated that he will give prompt 

draft. 

One of the latest phases in the dis- 
cussion on aircraft accidents, and what 
should or should not be published con- 
cerning them, occurred when Senator 
Bratton discounted Clarence M. Young's 
statement that the Commerce Depart- 
ment lacks the power to make its find- 
ings public. On the contrary, the 
Senator from New Mexico declares the 
Air Commerce Act makes the announce- 


Bendix Earnings Up ; 
Acquisitions Projected 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Bendix Aviation 
Corp. earned more than $8,000,000 in 
1929, according to preliminary estimates. 
The actual profit reported for the prede- 
cessor and constituent companies in 
1928 was $6,166,045. 

Eclipse Manufacturing Co. and Ben- 
dix Brake Co. are said to account for 
more than 75 per cent of the net income 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. The brake 
division is reported to be operating at 
the highest rate in the history of the 
company, while the aviation supply sub- 
sidiaries of the corporation are operat- 

Bendix Aviation Corp. further re- 
ports that there are 2,115,000 shares of 
its capital stock outstanding, that it has 
cash to the amount of $20,000,000, and 
that inventories of both raw and finished 
stocks are low. Negotiations are com- 
plete for the acquisition of additional 
properties by the corporation, it has 
been announced by W. J. Buettner. 


ment of air crash data imperative. Said 
Senator Bratton: 

“The Department originally construed 
the act as compelling it to make public 
its findings and did so in a number of 
cases, but when that action evoked a 
storm of protest from operators and 
pilots, the Department changed its atti- 
tude, discontinued complying with the 
law and began the practice of making 
semi-annual or annual reports in which 

gories.” 

“In other words," suggested Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tenn., "when 
owners protested, the Department simply- 
disregarded the law absolutely and 
undertook to repeal it and did repeal it." 


When Mr. Bratton replied affirma- 
tively, Senator McKellar pointed out 
that "the Department had experienced no 
difficulty m making the desired reports 
when so directed by a Senate resolution. 

Reference was then made by Mr. 
Bratton to a statement of Senator Bing- 
ham's which in effect declared that 
federal regulation of railroads had 
grown out of land grants made to the 
companies. Such is not the case, affirms 
Senator Bratton, the federal power over 
railroads emanating from the com- 
merce clause in the Constitution. 

In continuing the discussion, the New 
Mexico Senator admitted that while the 
Department of Commerce had accident 
publicity in its power, it lacked some 
facilities for gathering data on air mis- 
haps, such as the power to compel wit- 
nesses to attend the investigations, and 
demanding other persons to produce 
books and records, pertinent to the case. 

Mr. Bratton and Senator McKellar 
have secured passage in the Senate of a 
resolution directing the Department of 
Commerce to issue accident reports to 
the states in which the crashes occur. 
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To Hold Meeting 
Of Aero Teachers 

Chamber Body Will Foster 
Event in St. Louis, Feb. 17-19 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— T he Edu- 
cational Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce has laid plans for 
a national conference on aeronautical 
education to take place at St. Louis, 
Feb. 17-19. during the International 
Aircraft Show. This will give visiting 
delegates a chance to view the latest de- 

There are 61 universities and colleges 
widely scattered throughout the United 
States offering courses in aeronautics, 
and these institutions have reported an 
enrollment of 2.406 students in aviation 
courses in a recent survey of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. There 
are also 21 elementary school systems, 
93 junior high schools, 130 senior high 
schools, seventeen evening schools, seven 
continuation schools, three trade schools, 
and one vocational high school offering 
aeronautical training of some kind to 
tens of thousands of students interested 
in the industry. During 1929 there was 
a ten-fold increase in the number of 
secondary schools offering courses in 
aeronautics. 


Prof. Roland H. Spaulding, of New 
York University, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, will be chair- 
man of the conference. The Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund Committee on Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Aeronautical 
Education is co-operating with the 
Chamber in calling the conference. 

F'our speakers, prominently identified 
with the development of aeronautical 
education in the United States, will lay 
the groundwork for the three-day con- 
ference in their addresses at the after- 
noon session, following the first dav 
luncheon. 

Dr. John W. Withers, chairman of 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Commit- 

nautical Education and Dean of the 
School of Education. New York Uni- 
versity, will talk on "Aeronautical Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools of the 
United States.” 


Progress made in colleges and uni- 
versities will be outlined for the dele- 
gates by Prof. Earl W. Hill, University 
of Southern California, chairman of 
California State Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautical Education. "Aviation 
Ground School Education” is the sub- 
ject of a talk to be given by Andrew D. 
Althouse, head of the Automotive and 
Aero Departments. Cass Technical 
School, Detroit, Mich. 



Canadian Clubs Active in 1929 

OTTAWA (can.) — Calgary led the 
provinces in 1929 in number of club 
members with a total of 1.060, Saskatoon 
was second with 745, and Regina third 
with 357. There are now 23 flying 
clubs in operation in contrast with fif- 
teen during 1928, and flying hours last 
year amounted to 15,400 as against 
8.124 in the previous year. In 1929, 
there were 396 solo fliers, while Winni- 
peg led the clubs in flying time with 
a total of 1,458 hr. Some 47 airplanes 
were on loan to the clubs at the end of 
last year while an additional thirteen 
were owned by the various groups. 


Air Branch Now Has 
775 Medical Inspectors 

WASHINGTON (». c.)— Figures re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce 
show there arc now nearly 775 medi- 
cal examiners on duty throughout the 
United States. Their work consists in 
examining pilots and student pilots as 
to their physical and mental fitness for 
flying before they are licensed, and also 
in checking those who have received 
their licenses by periodical examinations. 

examinations conducted by these medi- 

examined during 1927-28, while 28.153 
were examined during 1928-29. It is 
the belief of Dr. L. H. Bauer. Chief of 
the Medical Section of the Aeronautics 
Branch, that the fiscal year 1929-30 will 
show some 50,000 of these examinations 

The fees for these examinations have 
been fixed as follows : Transport. 

Limited Commercial and Industrial 
pilots, $15; original examinations of 
Private and Student pilots. $10: all re- 
examinations of whatever class, $10; and 
the mid-year checks of Transport and 
Limited Commercial pilots, $5. These 
fees are payable to the medical ex- 
aminers who conduct the examinations. 
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Aeronautics Branch 
Alters License System 




tics, has announced a 
ssuing and renewing 


...... - r .....on ot the branch. 

After the original license has been 
issued, the Aeronautics Branch will only 
renew it once every five years. The six- 
month renewals will be handled by the 
Department inspectors in the field 
"A new type iicensi 
issued which embodies space for si 
month renewals for the life of the 
cense," Mr. Young said. "Thereto: 
of pilot licenses who dei 


i spec'd up 


ly has been 


will h 


to the 


> Washington. This procedure 



Other Points of Change 

WASHINGTON (o. c.)— Modified re- 
quirements for pilot licenses announced 
recently by the Aeronautics Branch pro- 
vide that applicants need not repass 
examinations on any subject they have 
passed in the preceding seven months. 
In no case, however, is flight test to be 

animation for a higher grade. 

Furthermore, an entire new applica- 
tion must be filed in each case, showing 
that the applicant has the necessary time 
for the grade of license for which he 
is applying, and this new application 
must be accompanied by a medical cer- 
tificate showing that he has passed a 
physical examination during the past 

Commercial licenses. New photographs 
are also required. 

Applicants presenting applications di- 
rect to an inspector and claiming to have 
successfully accomplished portions of 

ceding seven months, will be required 
to obtain telegraphic verification, at 
their own expense, from the district or 
Washington office of the Aeronautics 
Branch, before application can be ac- 


Riclifield Gets Fuel Contracts 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Mid-Conti- 
nent Air Express has signed a 5-yr. 
contract with the Richfield Oil Co. for 
all aviation gasoline and lubricating oils 
to be used by the firm, according to 
C. M. Fuller, president of the Richfield 
company. Additional contracts recently 
signed, according to Mr. Fuller, included 
one with the West Coast Air Transport 
Corp., and one to supply the U. S. Army 
at Crissy Field, San Francisco, and 
Tucson, Aria., until June 30, 1930. 
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Atkinson Talks on Aero 
Union; Senators Written 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Speaking to a 
score of student pilots, mechanics and 
fliers at the Hayes Hotel, here, Jack 
Atkinson outlined the work and prog- 
ress being made by Dale Jackson and 
himself towards unionizing the aviation 
industry. Atkinson believes that by the 
end of this year 55,000 will be unem- 
ployed in the aircraft industry due to a 
large influx of student pilots and small- 
scale plane manufacture. 

The financing of the Globe Aero 
Service Bureau has been undertaken 
thus far by the Globe Realty and In- 
vestment Co., which is owned by Atkin- 
son and Jackson. It is Atkinson’s plan 
to have the union absorb the realty 

The fees of the Globe Aero Service 
Bureau union are $10 per year, and at 
pre'sent a drive is on to obtain 25,000 
members by June 1. The post of na- 
tional director of the organization will 
be filled at that time. 

A letter has been mailed to several 
prominent men stating in detail tilt- 
union aims. The following received the 
letters: Senators McKellar (Tenn.). 

Johnson (Calif.), Bingham (Conn.), 
Grundy (Penn.), and Glenn (111.), 
Secretary of Labor, Davis, Representa- 
tive Dyer (Mo.), and Attorney General 
Mitchell. 

Offices of the organization are now at 
Kansas City and Chicago, while plans 
are under way for other offices on each 

A questionnaire to all members asks 
them to ballot on the following ques- 
tions: Incorporation under the Trade 
Union Act, affiliation with American 
Federation of Labor, employment of a 
National Director, an insurance plan, 
standard or sliding wage scale, member- 
ship dues, location of the headquarters, 
general policies, and ratification of pres- 
ent leadership by Jackson and Atkinson. 


Power Plant Makers 
To Confer in St. Louis 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Meetings of the 
Motor Manufacturers Section of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
will be held here during the Inter- 
national Aircraft Exposition, Feb. 15- 
23. The proper methods for testing and 
servicing airplane engines, the devising 
of a system of discounts for plane pro- 
ducers, distributors, and service sta- 
tions, and the problems and methods of 
merchandising power plants will be 
some of the subjects discussed. 

There is a possibility that a change in 
the present standard of speed rating for 
engines will be suggested at the confer- 
ences here. The production reports of 
25 engines makers during '29, gar- 
nered by the Chamber, will be presented 
to the manufacturers. On Feb. 20, the 
Motor Manufacturers Section will hold 
a joint meeting with the Commercial 
Airplane Manufacturers Section. 
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New Standard Plane of Type Ordered by Navy 


A $50,000 order for New Standard 
D-29A training planes such as the 
above, has been placed, as announced 
last week, with the New Standard 
Aircraft Corp.. Paterson, N. J., by the 
U. S. Navy. The machine will take the 
service designation NT-1. Designed by 


Charles H. Day with the cooperation 
of Rostislaw Komarnitsky, the plane is 
a two-place craft employing Kinner 
power. Its dimensions are : span, 30 ft. ; 
length 25 ft. 9 in.: and height 9 ft. 
Gross weight of the airplane is put at 
1,610 lb. 


Approve New American Eagle 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Approved 
type certificate No. 293 has been issued 
for American Eagle 201, a three-place 
open biplane, powered with a Kinner 
engine; weighing 1,168 lb., empty; 
capable of a 782 lb. useful load, and 
weighing 1,950 lb. gross. 


Several Orders Placed 
For Floyd Smith Chutes 

TRENTON (n. j.) — Recently returned 
from a western trip, Harry J. Wolcher, 
sales manager of the Switlik Manufac- 
turing Co., makers of Floyd Smith 
Safety Chutes, announces he contracted 
for more than 200 chutes. 

Among orders received were: One 

from Midwest Airways, Milwaukee, for 
fifteen parachutes; one from Lincoln 
Airplane School of Lincoln, Neb., for 
twenty chutes: and one from the Pacific 
Acromotive Corp., Los Angeles, for 60 
chutes. An order now in production, 
delivery of which is to be made within 
the next two weeks, calls for several 
chutes for the Department of Commerce: 

Floyd Smith Safety Chutes will be 
exhibited at the St. Louis show and 
plans are being made to demonstrate a 
model chute with a dummy. 


Boeing Perfects Finishing Oven 

SEATTLE (wash.)— Boeing Airplane 
Co. has perfected electric baking ovens 
with temperature control which have 
been found satisfactory not only for ob- 
taining the desired finish on such items 
as cowling, but for entire bodies which 
can be placed in a 30-ft. oven. As these 
ovens are thermostatically controlled. 


Commemorative Flight 
Precedes Legion Show 


NEW YORK (n.y.) — C ommemorating 
the original flight of Glenn Curtiss from 
Albany to New York made 20 yr. ago. 
a group of prominent citizens will fly 
the same route on Feb. 7 to open the 
American Legion’s Second Annual New 
York Aviation Show. An escort of five 
National Guard Falcons will accompany 
the fliers. John Boyd Thacher, II. 
Mayor of Albany, and Peter Brady, 
Chairman of the New York City Com- 
mittee on Airports will represent the two 

One feature of the show will be the 
showing of the Fiat engines which have 
been popular in Italy. Two engines will 
be exhibited, an air and a water-cooled 
type. 

The latest type military observation 
plane carrying a full load is to be shown. 
This Curtiss 0-1E will have Browning 
machine guns fore and aft, and a bomb 
rack carrying five 25-lb. bombs. It will 
also have complete radio equipment and 

The Army Air Corps 8 will also ex- 
hibit a life size dummy used for drop 
testing parachutes, according to Major 
Ryan, of Mitchel Field. The latest type 
parachutes will also be on display as 
will also several Air Corps photographs 
and an exhibit of the process by which 
the mosaic pictures are made. 


Coupe Top for Great Lakes Craft 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corp. has developed a demount- 
able coupe top and an exhaust heater 
for its Trainers and Sport Trainers. 
The landing gear may also be replaced 
with skis. 
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Production Started 
On Alexander Gliders 

COLORADO SPRINGS (colo.) — 
Production has started here on a high- 
lift primary glider designed by the Alex- 
ander Aircraft Co. The first of these 
craft, known as the Alexander Trainer, 
was sold to Pikes Peak Glidaire, Inc., 
an organization composed of business 
men in Colorado Springs. A number of 
flights of over 1,000 ft. and one of 46 
sec. duration have been made from a 
50 ft. hill into a seven to ten mile an 

The Alexander Trainer has a fuselage 
of welded seamless steel tubing, a wing 
area of 200 sq.ft., a 36 ft. wing spread, 
and large control surfaces. 

Features include three roll shock ab- 
sorbers cushioning the steel structure 
from the main oak skid, metal wing 
skids, a light steel seat adjustable to 
compensate for variances in pilot 
weights, and a novel prow hook from 
which a tow rope or shock cord will re- 
lease itself automatically or can be re- 
leased at any time by the pilot. 

Laboratory break down tests on the 
wings showed a safety factor of 14.4 
while sample wings, uncovered, sus- 
tained 1,731 lb. of sand for over five 
minutes. The Alexander firm by means 

ent factory machinery and airplane 
methods, states it will be able to turn 
out an all-round glider at a list price 
of $375. Plans for organizing glider 
clubs are being furnished the 176 Eagle- 
rock distributors and dealers. 


Emsco Has Movable Equipment 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Small parts 
assembly tables and benches in the 
Emsco Aircraft factory are so mounted 
on castors that they may be moved from 
place to place about the plant, lugs being 
provided to rigidly anchor them wher- 
ever desired. Since the floor of the fac- 
tory is of smooth concrete, it is possible 
for’ one man to rearrange the assembly 
line for any group of parts as may be 
required by production demands. 


Increase Seattle Firm Capital 

SEATTLE (wash.)— Seattle Aeromo- 
tive Corp., located in this city, has in- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 


Curtiss Reid Rambler Approved 

MONTREAL (que.) — Having passed 
the official government test and been 
approved for various types of flying, 
the revised Curtiss Reid "Rambler" 
plane will be put into production at the 
Carvierville plant of the Curtiss Reid 
Aircraft Co. 


Los Angeles Launches 
Glider 3,000 Ft. in Air 

LAKEHURST (n. j.)— W ith the suc- 
cessful launching here of a secondary 
training type German glider from the 
dirigible "Los Angeles” in flight, plans 
are now being considered for equipping 
airships with them and further testing 
out the possibilities of releasing engine- 
less planes from lighter-than-air craft. 
Rear-Adm. William A. Moffett, Chief 
of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, has 
suggested the scheme could be utilized 
for discharging passengers while a ship 
is in flight, and in time of war it might 
prove useful in carrying men and muni- 
tions to inaccesible areas where quiet 
landings could be made in gliders. 

Lieut. Ralph S. Barnaby flew the 
glider after it had been released from 
beneath the “Los Angeles” in a man- 
ner similar to that of launching a bomb. 
Let loose at approximately 3.000 ft., 
Barnaby glided for 15 min. to make 
a successful landing on the Naval Air 
- • ' ' ' ’ rcled the 


field a 


The c 


r used in holding the glider to the 
dirigible was the same used in the 
plane-launching and taking-on experi- 
ments several months ago at Cleveland. 

The problem of landing a ship in 
strange territory might be overcome by 
the use of a glider, believes Lieutenant 
Barnaby, by glider-launching several 
officers and crew, who, upon landing, 
could gather together a ground crew 
and instruct them as to the handling of 
the airship. 


T.A.T. to Exchange Certificates 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Henry Breck- 
inridge. on behalf of the voting trustees 
of T. A. T., announces that the voting 
trust agreement dated June 10. 1929, 
will terminate on Feb. 11, 1930. After 
that date, voting trust certificates may 
be exchanged for par value capital stock. 


Preliminary Glider Fete 
Planned for N. Y. in April 

NEW YORK (x. y.)— P lans have been 
completed for a glider carnival to be 
held at the Old Belleclair Country Club, 
Bayside, Queens. April 26-27. under the 
auspices of the National Glider Associa- 
tion, the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Motorless Aviation 
Corp,, and the Aero Club of Long 
Island. Edward P. Warner, editor of 
Aviatiox and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, is to 
be chairman of the arrangements and 
judges committees. 

More than fourteen manufacturers ot 
gliders from the vicinity of New York 
are to provide gliders, and many pilots 
of powered aircraft are expected to take 
part in the carnival which will include 
experimental flights, contests, and ex- 
aminations for glider pilots’ licenses. 

The carnival is planned as part of the 
advance preparation for the first na- 
tional glider and soaring contest which 
will be held next September in which 
glider pilots from all parts of the coun- 


Pittsburgli, Cincinnati 
Shows are Sanctioned 

NEW YORK (x. Y.)— Six aircraft 
shows to be held during 1930 have been 
sanctioned by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, information reveals. The 
last two additions to this list were the 
Cincinnati Aircraft Show, March 26- 
April 1 : and the Pittsburgh Aircraft 
Show. March 6-15. both of which re- 
ceived "C” class sanctions. 

The former exhibition is to be held 
in the Cincinnati Music Hall, and T. 
Higbee Embry, president of the Embry- 
Riddle Co., is chairman of the commit- 
tee. The Aero Club of Pittsburgh is 
sponsoring the Pittsburgh display which 
will be staged at Motor Square Garden. 
Mayor Charles H. Kline is honorary 
chairman of the show committee and 
William J. Austin, general chairman. 

Other exhibitions passed upon by the 
Chamber are: International Aircraft 

Exposition, St. Louis. Feb. 15-23: New 
York Aircraft Salon at Madison Square 
Garden, May 3-10; All American Air- 
craft Show, Detroit. April 5-13 ; and the 
Buffalo Aircraft Show, March 22-29. 
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Chamber Plane Section 
To Work Out Sales Policy 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— One of the most 
important topics to be discussed during 
the meeting of the Commercial Airplane 
Manufacturers’ Section of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce on Feb. 
17, during the air show here, concerns 
the need of building up of national air- 
craft sales organizations for the present 

Among the ideas to be presented are 
the advisability of enlisting the aid of 
automobile distributors in handling air- 
craft sales rather than building up a 
separate sales organization, and the 
feasibility of issuing monthly production 
and sales reports on aircraft to members 
of the Chamber. 

The manufacturers will also consider 
a code of ethics to be followed in the 
production and distribution of airplanes. 
This is now being drafted with the hope 
of eliminating any questionable phases 
that might have a tendency to creep into 
the industry. The group will also de- 
termine the" need for a periodical meet- 
ing of purchasing agents. 

At a joint meeting to be held with 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Feb. 21. the 

Section will go over the airworthiness 
requirements needed to obtain an ap- 
proved type certificate. 


A committee of the section drafting 
standard performance tests for planes 
will report its findings at the St. Louis 
meeting. The committee is headed by 
Prof. Alexander Klemin of New \ ork 
University and includes a number of 
prominent aeronautical engineers. It is 
planned to draw up a uniform series of 
tests on which performance of planes 
can be computed, and in this way. it will 
then be possible to compare the per- 
formance of various planes on an equal 
basis. 



New Equipment for the Austin Co. 

CLEVELAND (ohio)— With the in- 
stallation of electric welding equipment, 
The Austin Co. here will be able to 
double the capacity of its fabricating 
plant on Chardon Road. 


Johnson Representative on Tour 

DAYTON (ohio)— L. E. Aman, sales 
manager of the Johnson Airplane and 
Supply Co., expects to cover 25 states 
and 15,000 mi. in the next three months 
on a trip during which he plans to call 
upon every airplane and plane accessory 
manufacturer and plane operating line 
in these states. Aman is making the 
trip in a specially constructed and 
equipped truck which carries samples 
of airplane equipment and supplies man- 
ufactured and handled by the Dayton 


New England Plans 
Tour, Dedication, Meet 

SPRINGFIELD (mass.)— An all New 
England Air Tour on May 28-29, 
dedication of the new Bowles airport, 
in Agawam, on May 30. and air races 
on May 31 and June 1. are events 
announced by the Aenonautical De- 
velopment Committee of the New 
England Council, the Springfield Chap- 
ter of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Springfield Air Races 
Corp., as the result of conferences that 
have been in progress among officials 
of the three organizations for the last 

The New England Air Tour is spon- 
sored by the New England Council as 
a major step in its program to promote 
commercial possibilities of aeronautics 
in New England. It will start from the 
Springfield airport on Wed., May 28, 
and embrace the principal cities and 
towns of the six New England states. 

Dedication of Bowles field will be 
under the direction of Springfield 
Chapter of the N. A. A. and will im- 
mediately follow the conclusion of the 
air tour. As a continuation of the air 
tour, the ^Springfield Air Races Corp. 

of aviation events on Saturday and 
Sunday, May 31 and June 1. These 
races will be sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautic Association, it is said. 

Central offices for tour and races have 
been established in the new State 
Building in Springfield. Officials named 
by the New England Council and the 
Air Races Corp. to carry out the work 
are ; Col. James W. Gilson, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., representative on the Aero- 
nautical Development Committee, tour 
director; Frank T. Wyckoff. of Spring- 
field. director of Springfield Chapter, 
clerk and manager of Springfield Air 
Races Corp.: and J. H. Fifield. of 
Springfield, advertising and publicity 


Diesel Firm Dissolves 

DAYTON (ohio) — Notice of dissolu- 
tion of the Dieselaire Motor Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been filed with the 
Secretary of State by William G„ E. P., 
and Edwin P. Matthews, Jr. The com- 
pany was organized several months ago 
to conduct experiments on a new diesel- 
type airplane engine. 


St. Louis Scene of S.A.E. 
National Aviation Meeting 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— It has been decided 
to hold the National Aeronautic Meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers here Feb. 18-20, during the week 
of the International Aircraft Exposition 
as a tribute to Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. A program of twelve papers 
devoted to aeronautic engines, fuels, in- 
struments. production and radio equip- 
ment will be presented to those attending 
the conference. The following is a list 
of the sessions: 

Tuesday, Feb. 18. Engine Session. 
10 a.m. Chairman, B. G. Leighton. 
“The Needs of Aircraft Operators in the 
Power Plant Field.” Philip Johnson, 
Boeing Airplane Co. : "Ways and Means 
in Aircraft Power Plant Development 
to Meet Operators’ Demands," Roland 
Chilton. Wright Aeronautical Corp.: 
"The Relation Between Automobile and 
Aircraft Engine Design,” Robert Insley, 
Continental Aircraft Co. 

Fuels Session. 8 p.m. Chairman, 
T. A. Peck. "Vapor-Locking Tendency 
of Aviation Gasolines." O. C. Bridge- 
man. Bureau of Standards, and Hobart 
S. White. Bureau of Standards: "Gaso- 
line requirements of Commercial Air- 
craft Engines,” H. K. Cummings, Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19. Instrument 
Session, 10 a.m. Chairman, Ralph 
Damon. "Flight Test Instruments,” 
J. B. Peterson, Bureau of Standards, 
and E. W. Rounds. Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics; "Fog Flying,” Lieut. James Doo- 
little. 


Aircraft Dinner, 6.00 p.m. Toast- 
master, Chance M. Vought. "Defects 
of Modern Aircraft," address by K. M. 
Lane, Department of Commerce. (Din- 
ner to be held jointly with Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

Thursday, Feb. 20. Radio Session. 
10 a.m. Chairman, Col. Halsey Dun- 
woody. “The Suppression of Ignition 
Interference on Radio Equipped Air- 
craft,” E. A. Robertson and Dr. L. N. 
Hull, Radio Frequency Laboratories, 
Boonton, N. J. : "Radio Communication 
and Transport Work,” Herbert Hoover, 
Jr.; “Provision of Radio Facilities for 
Aircraft Communication.” E. L. Nelson 
and F. M. Ryan, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, N. Y. 

Production Session, 8 p.m. Chairman, 
C. A. Van Dusen. "Production Meth- 
ods of Airplanes,” Win. B. Robertson. 
Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Mfg. Co.: 
"Production Methods of Aircraft Parts,” 
William F. Wise, Ex-Cell-0 Aircraft & 
Tool Corp. 


Move Pyle-National Boston Office 

CHICAGO (ill.) — An announcement 
from the Pyle-National Co. here states 
that the office of its Boston branch is 
now located in Room 901 of the Statler 
Building, following removal from the 
Little Building. 
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Several Aviation Bills 
Before N. Y. Legislature 

ALBANY (n. y.)— Various legislative 
proposals having to do with aviation arc 
under consideration here. Among these 
is a bill, carrying no appropriation, to 
extend the life of the New York State 
Aviation Commission from March 1, 
1930, m March 1. 1931. 

Another bill provides that the owner, 
proprietor, or lessee of an airport or 
landing field, shall not be liable to the 
owner, proprietor, operator or passenger 

property unless such injuries result from 
the negligence of the owner, proprietor 
or lessee of the airport ; while a similar 
provision releases the owner, proprietor 
or operator of an aircraft from liability 
to passenger for injuries unless such in- 
juries are due to negligence in the op- 
eration of the aircraft. 

A measure has been proposed requir- 
ing that all aircraft and operators be 
licensed in accordance with the rules of 
the Department of Commerce. There is 
also projected legislation which aims at 
complete regulation of flying within the 
state, defining possible offenses in con- 
siderable detail and specifying penalties. 

The latest bills introduced call for 
state licensing and regulation of flying 
schools,' under the terms of which’ the 
State Department of Education would 
have control of flying instruction. Sen- 
ator J. Griswold Webb and Assembly- 
man Herbert B. Shonk are sponsors. 
The measure asks a fee of $10 for all 
schools for licenses, which would be 
granted only after approval. 


Representatives Named 

Curtiss-Wricht Sales Corp. — Cur- 
tiss Wright Flying Service of St Louis, 
territorial distributor for central and 
eastern Missouri and central and South- 
ern Illinois. 

Barling — Montgomery School of 
Aeronautics, for the state of Alabama. 
R. M. Ressler is sales manager. 

Detroit Aircraft Corp. — Middle 
States Air Lines, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


N.A.A. Announces Races 

WASHINGTON (o. c.) — Dates for 
two races to be conducted by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association have 
been announced and are; May 29-30. 
Gardner Cup Races. St. Louis ; and May 
28-June 1, (tentatively) Springfield. 
Mass., Air Tour which culminates in 
races. Members of the N.A.A. advisory 
board drew up a platform for the cur- 

ago and the program will be presented 
to the Board of Governors on May 12. 


Plan First Omaha Air Show 

OMAHA (neb.) — This city is to have 
its first aviation show Feb. 17-22, in- 
clusive, in conjunction with the twenty- 
fifth annual auto show to be held at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben coliseum. 


Make P. & W. Tour in West 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— In an effort 
to make a survey of the users of Pratt & 
Whitney engines in the West and North- 
west and to acquaint them with the 
authorized factory service offered by the 
Aero Corporation of California, this 
city, E. B. Haines, western representa- 
tive of the engine company, and E. B. 

Smith, sales manager of the Aero Cor- 
poration. have made a two-week flying 
tour of the entire Pacific Coast region 
as far north as Seattle. 


Schools and Colleges 

^Atlantic Air College. Newark, 

opening this month to be held at .the 
Central High School, and to consist of 
25 two-hour lectures which will cover 
the necessary ground work for a limited 
commercial license. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Oakland, Calif., reports that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of its students are 
enrolled in the advanced flying classes. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service. 
At Cambridge, Mass., a ground course 
has been arranged to meet two evenings 
a week for twelve weeks at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under the 
direction of Frank O’Connor. 

At Chicago, a course is announced as 
opening this month which will be known 
as “Air Transportation," and which will 
provide highly technical training in the 
business phases of aviation. Thomas 
Wolfe. Jr., of the commercial depart- 
ment of National Air Transport and a 
lecturer on aeronautics at Northwestern 
University, will conduct the course. 

At Los Angeles, the school which 
opened Sept. 10 now reports an enroll- 
ment of 106 students. 

Flo Flying Services, Inc., Ann 
Arbor. Mich., announces reductions in 
the prices of instruction courses ranging 
from $150 for the basic course to $550 
for the transport course. 

National Airways, Inc., School 
Division, Detroit, Mich., now has an 
enrollment of 102 students in its ground 
and flying courses. 

Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 
III., has added courses in cable splicing, 
and in the working of duralumin and 
alclad to the curriculum for mechanics. 
Three new postgraduate courses open 
only to licensed transport pilots are also 
announced. These are designed to 
qualify transport pilots for the new 
federal classifications which became 
effective recently. 

Standard Flying School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has introduced a special 
course for the training of pilots to op- 
erate crop dusting planes, which is said 
to be the only course of its kind in the 
country. 

St. Louis-Universal Flying School 
announces that Walter Trefz, director 
of the downtown ground school, is or- 
ganizing for Universal graduates an 
advanced course in the rebuilding of air- 
craft engines. 
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A fourteen-passenger tri-Wasp Ford 
seaplane, known as the 5AT type, re- 
cently underwent tests at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard and will be demon- 
strated before officials in Washington 
very shortly. This all-metal craft, with 
two metal floats about 22 ft. long, can 
be converted into a wartime machine 
capable of holding 20 troops or can be 
turned into a bomber or torpedo ma- 
chine. The 5AT seaplane has a useful 
load of 6,000 lb. 

James H. Wedell and Harry P 
Williams, of the Wedell-Williams Air 
Service, New Orleans, La., have started 
construction of a racing plane with 
which it is hoped to exceed 300 m.p.h. 
The craft will be powered with a 300 
lip. engine and will be similar to the 
“We Will,” a craft finished just too late 
to be entered in the recent air races at 
Miami. Features will include large 
wing-type radiators, completely retract- 
able landing gear, and two sets of wings 
— one for ordinary flying and the other 

Despite adverse weather conditions, 
first flight tests of the Prudden- White- 
head monoplane, developed by the At- 
lanta Aircraft Corp., Atlanta. Ga.. have 
been held. Powered by three Wright 
J6-7 engines, the craft is a low-winged, 
cabin type machine, with an eight-place 
capacity. It has a wing span of 66:5 ft- 
is 52 ft. overall, 15 ft. in height, and 
has a mean wing chord of 10.5 ft. Fol- 
lowing completion of further tests, this 
corrugated aluminum craft will be pro- 
duced in quantity by the company, it 
is stated. 

At Wichita, a flight test is scheduled, 

wing "Skylark” produced by the Wat- 
kins Aircraft Co. Static tests and stress 
analyses have been approved, according 
to advices, and the firm now plans to 
build 50 "Skylarks" in 1930. Powered 
with the 60 lip. LeBlond, the craft is to 
sell for $2,950 fly-away from the field 
at Wichita, Kan. 

Tests which culminated in a cross- 
country flight to New York, have been 
given the plane equipped with the Roche- 
ville variable camber airfoil, which was 
built in Los Angeles by Rocheville, Ltd., 
and developed by H. D. Rocheville. 
This five-place cabin plane has wing 
action which permits its camber to he 
changed from Clark Y to a modified 
Gottingen 387. Acrotruss brazed steel 
is used in the wing sections. The craft 
weighs 3,000 lb. empty, has a 46-ft. span, 
a length of 31 ft- a height of 9.5 ft- and 
a 7-ft. wing chord. 

Work has been started by the Seattle 
Aeromotive Corp., headed by Capt. 
Willard H. Molilar, on an eight-pas- 
senger cantilever monoplane, to be pow- 
ered with a Pratt & Whitney Wasp. It 
is Captain Mohlar’s plan to make a 
Seattle to Tokyo flight some time this 
spring or summer. 
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The dirigible Los Angeles will visit 
Cuba Feb. 15 on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the sinking of the Maine. 

A total of 135 planes will participate 
in the Air Corps maneuvers at Mather 
Field, Sacramento, Calif- in April. 

An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy for Coastal Airways, Inc- has 
been ’ filed in U. S. District Court. 
Roger Q. Williams, who re-accepted the 
position of president of the company 
after resigning last summer, recently 
resigned again, explaining that certain 
representations made to him were not 

A number of Kansas City business 
men are planning to fly to Mexico City 
to be present at the inauguration of 
President-elect Ortiz Rubio. 


Bids for supplying 400,000 yd. of 
grade A airplane cloth to the Navy 
Department recently opened were as 
follows: Batavia Mills, $.3223; Feder- 
ated Textile. Inc- .339; S. B. Marks, 
.3426; Suncoock Mills, .338; W. Harris 
Thurston, .332; Clarence Whitman & 
Sons. .3675; William Whitman, .33; 
Wilson & Bradbury, .315. 


McGill Aircraft Co- San Francisco, 
Calif- is offering a training glider built 
as a parasol monoplane with standard 
airplane controls, weighing 155 lb- for 
$795. 


Mid-South Aeronautic Association, 
sponsored by the aviation division of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
will hold its first convention there 
March 27-28. Invitations will be sent 
to Governors, Mayors, and chambers of 
commerce in the seven states surround- 
ing Memphis. 

More than 25,000 passengers have 
been carried during 4,000 flights from 
100 cities within the past year in a 
Ford plane operated by Universal 
Flyers, Inc- under the auspices of Ford 
dealers throughout the country. Ray 
Loomis was pilot; Leo J. Rocca, presi- 
dent of Universal Flyers, organized the 


Lieut. Harold Bromley has placed an 
order for a Lockheed Sirius plane, pow- 
ered with a Wasp Junior engine, to be 
delivered within 60 days. Shortly after 
that he will make another attempt to 
fly from Tacoma, Wash- to Tokio. 

Sixteen men are continuing the hunt 
for the bodies of Carl Ben Eielsen and 
Earl Borlund, whose plane was found 
about 90 mi. from the steamer “Nanuk,” 
ice-bound in the Arctic near Siberia. 

Five Douglas observation planes, two 
Consolidated primary training planes, 
and one Douglas advanced training 
plane have been assigned to the New 
Jersey National Guard, 119th Observa- 
tion Squadron. 

Production of Gipsy-Moth planes has 
begun in the Curtiss-Robertson plant at 
St. Louis, and it is expected that the 
first one will be completed within a 
month. Machinery and material is ar- 


riving from the old plant at Lowell, 
Mass. 

An air patrol of the St. Lawrence 
River to prevent smuggling is being 
considered by the Canadian government. 
If the service is inaugurated, two large 
seaplanes would be purchased for it. 

In accordance with the recently 
passed state law, 69 Nebraska pilots 
have filed copies of their federal licenses 
with the railway commission, and 63 
certified copies of aircraft licenses have 
also been filed. 

Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh recently 
received a first class glider pilot’s license 
as a result of a glider -flight made at 
San Diego, Calif. 

Barling NB-3 monoplanes, manufac- 
tured by Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Co- 
will be equipped with air wheels here- 
after when so ordered. 

The percentage of deaths among 
Army personnel due to automobiles last 
year was greater than that due to air- 
plane accidents. 

Present plans call for the expendi- 
ture of at least $1,000,000 on air mail 
by the Canadian government in 1930. 

Consolidated Aircraft Co. now has its 
factory and equipment opposite Buffalo 
on the Canadian side ready and will 
begin manufacture of planes, both for 
the Canadian market and for export. 

Southern California chapter of N.A.A. 
is acting as a clearing house for glider 
information, and is prepared to furnish 
names and addresses of all American 
firms building gliders, or of all Southern 
California glider clubs. 

Onticron Pi, a university aviation 
fraternity, has been organized by stu- 
dents of the aviation school, University 
of Miami, Fla. 

R. E. Apthorp, Salem, Mass- has in- 
vented a new type anemometer which 
responds quickly to variations in wind 
velocity, with readings by means of a 
column of colored liquid in a glass tube. 

A small hole near the tail of a plane 
which caused dirt and sand to accumu- 
late at the rear of the fuselage was 

Hampshire. 

Stanley Electric Tool Co- New 
Britain, Conn- of which L. M. Knouse 
is president, is offering a complete line 
of electric tools suitable for aircraft 
manufacturing use. The company now 
maintains its own selling organization. 

W. Harold Taylor, director of the 
aviation ground school at the University 
of Buffalo, has been appointed chairman 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce committee to consider problems 
in ground school education. 

Because of protests from Portland 
pilots, the new St. Johns Bridge, a high 
suspension bridge over the Willamette 
River, will be painted some more easily 
visible color than the light green origi- 
nally planned. 

R. Ernest Tucker, sales and service 
manager for Kinner Airplane & Motor 
Corp., has just completed an extensive 
tour of the country. Leslie Bowman 


III TRADE TIPS 

It has been reported that 

Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors expects to spend $735,000 for 
improvements at El Monte airport, in- 
cluding grading and surfacing of 300 

tion of terminal building, meteorologi- 
cal station, radio station, two hangars, 
fences, sewer, water, and connecting 
roadway systems. 

Henry Frese. newly appointed sales 
representative for Lockheed Vega planes 
in the southwest, with headquarters at 
Fort Worth, Tex- will appoint a num- 
ber of Detroit Aircraft Corp. dealers in 
that territory. 

Joliet (111.) park commissioners will 
receive bids Feb. 17 for grading and 
draining Joliet Airport. Further im- 
provements will he made at the field 
when that is completed. 

Ruckstell Corp- Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Airport, Van Nuys, Calif- will 
buy for re-sale or take on consignment 
any used plane which can be recon- 
ditioned for Department of Commerce 

City Council of Vernon, B. C- will 
buy equipment for a new airport re- 
cently approved there. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada. Ltd- Creston, B. C- plans to 
establish a flying school for employees, 
and will build an airport there. 

Robertson Airplane Service Co. will 
build a new hangar at Lambert- 
St. Louis Field. The company is con- 
sidering opening a branch at Kansas 
City. 

Walker Airport, Windsor, Ont- is in 
the market for lighting equipment. 

Montreal (Que.) Aerodrome Co. is in 
the market for equipment for a seaplane 

A $50,000 municipal hangar will be 
built at Hastings, Neb- during 1930, 
and an additional hangar will be built 
at Lincoln (Neb.) Municipal Airport. 

Texarkana (Ark.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning to raise $50,000 to 
$75,000 for improving the municipal air- 
port and building hangars, and installing 
other equipment. 


New Firms Announced 

Canadian Aerial Surveys Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ; authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Sturtevant Aircraft, Inc., Chardon 
Village, Ohio; capital $10,000: by R. L- 
R. H., and S. S. Bostwick; to establish 
an airport and to operate a commercial 

Wilkstron - Widen er Motor Co- 
Yakima, Wash. ; capital $20,000 ; to 
handle airplanes and automobiles. 


and C. A. Burrows are now conducting 
a flying tour of factories of eastern 
aircraft manufacturers using Kinner 
engines. 
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llillll PERSONNEL — Ill 

Graham B. Grosvenor, president of 
The Aviation Corp., and William B. 
Loucks have been added to the board 
of directors of Western Air Express. 

Charles A. Van Dusen, who has 
been with the 
company for 

has been made 
general manager 
of Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., Balti- 
:, Md. He is 






:Csaci 

1 Jo 



j. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of 
N.A.T., have been elected members of 
the board of directors of Airport De- 
velopment and Construction Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Allen L. Patterson, formerly sales 
manager with K. G. Frank, New York 
City, has been made vice-president and 
general manager of the recently re- 
organized General Airplanes Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ralph N. Weil has been appointed 
sales manager of Weeks Aircraft Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Officers were re- 
elected at a recent stockholders’ meeting. 

Lieut. Paul L. Foster has joined the 
aviation staff of Richfield Oil Corp., 
New York, N. Y., as salesman pilot. 

Theodore Lynn has been made sales 
manager of the Chicago branch of Air 
Associates, Inc. L. Lund, formerly 
with Universal Aviation Corp., has also 
joined the Chicago sales staff of Air 
Associates. 

Ralph Leavenworth, formerly with 
Paul Teas, Inc., advertising agency, has 
been made assistant general sales man- 
ager of The Austin Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Arthur E. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of Universal 
Flying School in St. Louis, Mo. 

William Templeton has been made 
permanent airport superintendent for 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Sherman P. Voorhees, manager of 
the Elmira (N. Y.) branch of General 
Aviation Co., has been made director 
of the company’s ground schools at 
Syracuse, Ithaca and Elmira. Forrest 
B. Wright, Cornell University, has 
been appointed assistant director. 

Capt. Jacques M. Swaab has been 
elected president of the National Bureau 
of Aviation Employment. 

E. Q. B. Henriques has been ap- 
pointed chief pilot of Main Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., replacing R. J. 
Clohecy, who resigned recently. R. C. 
Copeland will be associated with Mr. 
Henriques as assistant pilot. 

Floyd M. Tharp, formerly chief en- 
gine instructor at Art Goebel School of 


Aircraft Welding School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Ralph A. Nordberg has resigned his 
position as advertising and publicity 
manager for Travel Air Corp., 
Wichita, Kan. 

A. C. Morse has resigned as presi- 
dent of Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to become chairman of the 
board. He is succeeded by Judge Ed- 
ward Mansfield. Frank Ben ham 
has been made general manager. 

Wallace T. Backus has been ap- 
pointed to have charge of a special cam- 
paign for New Standard Aircraft Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., in the private and sport 
flying markets. 

Arthur E. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of St. Louis- 
Universal Flying School. Walter 
Trefz has been appointed director of the 
mechanics division of the school. 

Lieut. Russell Cooper has been 
named to assist Lieut. Harry Wed- 
dington, executive officer, in the super- 
vision of reserve corps training school 
activities at Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 

Lee Flannican, formerly chief in- 
structor for Aero 
Corp. of Calif., 
has been made 
chief instructor 
for Standard Fly- 
ing Schools, an 
Aero Corp. sub- 
sidiary which will 
establish branch 
schools in various 



O’Shea, formerly 
Lee FtanniKun president, has 
been elected chair- 
man of the board 
of Union Carbide Co. and Electro 
Metallurgical Co. Fred H. Haggerson 
has been elected president of both com- 
panies, and F. P. Gormely vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Capt. Roy N. Francis has been 
named superintendent of Mills Field, 
San Francisco, Calif., following the 
resignation of Bartlett Stephens, act- 
ing superintendent. 

James R. Williams, formerly gen- 
eral manager of Empire Air Trans- 
port, Inc., has been made aviation 
representative of Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 

Capt. W. F. Long, recently manager 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service school, has been placed 
in charge of sales of Curtiss planes 
throughout the state. W. A. Boh an- 
nan succeeds him at Dallas. C. D. 
McCabe has joined the Dallas sales 
staff of Curtiss-Wright Flying Service. 

J. B. Klink, formerly with Goebel 
Aviation Co., Inc., Kansas City, has 
been made sales and promotion man- 
ager of Dallas (Tex.) Aviation School. 

A. D. Cruikshank has been made 
temporary British Columbia manager 
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for Western Canada Airways, Ltd., 
and has taken charge of the company 
base at Vancouver. Major D. R. Mac- 
Laren is in Winnipeg to establish the 
western link of the company’s air mail 

Miss Helen V. Cox has been made 
sales representative of Whittelsey Man- 
ufacturing Co. at Miami, Fla., and 
George B. King has been appointed to 
a similar position at Jacksonville. 

L. V. Kerber has been re-elected 
president of Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. Other officers and directors of 
the company were also re-elected. 

E. Allen has been made special test 
pilot for Boeing Airplane Co. to test 
new Army and Navy fighters. Later 
he will rejoin Boeing Air Transport as 
pilot. 
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Airways to Get 
Additional Aids 

Navigational Facilities 
Allowed Bulk of Funds 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Of the $9,- 
204,830 recommended by the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
Aeronautics Branch for 1931, the sum 
of $7,994,000 has been allotted to "Air 
Navigational Facilities.” This repre- 
sents an increase of $2,485,380 over the 
appropriation for this purpose in the 
fiscal year ending in 1930 and is $250,- 
000 more than the Budget estimates. 
Installation and maintenance of beacon 
lights, radio communications and radio 
range beacon stations, and the like, is 
covered by this appropriation. 

The additional $250,000 over the 
Budget estimate was provided for start- 
ing work on lighting tile Fort Worth- 
Birmingham route of 615 mi. and the 
San Antonio-Midland route of 285 mi. 
These two routes were to have been 
included in the appropriation but it 
came out in the hearings that unless the 
additional money was made available, 
work on them would have to be post- 
poned at least a year in favor of two 
projects passed up this year. This sit- 
uation was explained as due to the pro- 
posed diversion of funds in the 1930 
appropriations from the other two air- 
way construction projects to finance 
teletype installations. Thus the Aero- 
nautics Branch was falling behind in its 
program because of the demand for the 
teletype systems. The additional money 
will practically bring the construction 
work back to the original schedule. 


The balance of the appropriation for 
air navigation facilities is distributed as 
follows: $870,461 for administration; 

$4,340,620 for the maintenance of exist- 
ing airways and their equipment; 
$2,381,000 for new construction and 
maintenance; $101,000 for research and 
experimental work in radio aids, airway 
lights, fog instruments, radio bea- 

The hearings disclosed the fact that 
$210 per mile is being asked for main- 
tenance of the airways for 1931 as com- 
pared with $195 in the 1930 appropria- 
tion. This increase was explained by 
Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, chief, Ainvays 
Division, as due to the employment of 
additional weather information facilities 
and observers along the airways. 

The sum of $410,620 was asked for 
maintenance of teletype installation at 
the rate of $70 per mile. Captain Hings- 
burg stated that the New York-Chicago 
airway of 1,200 mi. has been equipped 


State Air Laws Compiled 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Continuing 

augurate aeronautical legislation supple- 
menting the federal air laws, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has announced the pub- 
lication of a booklet on "State Aero- 
nautical Legislation and Compilation of 
State Laws.” This includes suggested 
state air laws which would make the 
federal type of regulation uniformly 
effective throughout the country for 

laws now in effect are included, also. 
The publication may be obtained free of 
charge on request to the Aeronautics 
Branch. 


T.A.T.-Maddux Line 
Changes Announced 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Extensive 
changes in the personnel and adminis- 
trative system of T.A.T.-Maddux have 
been announced by J. L. Maddux, re- 
cently elected president of the line in 
place of C. M. Keys. Six officials of 
the system are connected with the com- 
pany no longer and the executive head- 
quarters have been changed from 
St. Louis to this city. Other divisional 
changes are expected and an announce- 
ment about these changes is due soon. 
The eastern division traffic office has 
been shifted from St. Louis to Port 
Columbus but no announcement has been 
made as to the new division superin- 
tendent. 

The officials leaving the line are: Paul 
Collins, general superintendent; Don 
Bartlett, assistant general manager; 
Joseph V. McGee, vice-president in 
charge of operations; John Herlihy, 
chief engineer; Eugene Vidal, chief in- 
spector ; John A. Codings, superin- 
tendent of the eastern division. Closer 
co-operation between the airline and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is promised but 
reports that the Pennroad Corp. has ac- 
quired control of the airline have not 
been accredited as yet. 


Colonial Planes Have Radio 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Mail and pas- 
enger planes of Colonial Air Transport, 
operator of the Boston-New York mail 
and passenger lines, have been equipped 
with radio-wireless sets, it has been an- 
nounced. The mail planes have been 
fitted with a receiving set using a pole 
antenna for weather reports and the 
radio beacon. The company's Fords 
have been equipped with two-way sets, 
using the pole antenna for receiving and 
the wing-tip antenna for transmitting. 
R.C.A., R.F.L. and Western Electric 
sets have been installed on the Fords 
for comparative testing. 


New Air Mail 
Measure Offered 

Plan for Adjustments 
Given to Committee 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A measure 
proposing the extension of the authority 
of the Postmaster General in the ad- 
ministration of the air mail was pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads by Postmaster 
General Brown during the past week. 
Committee action is expected upon it 
in the near future. In view of the ap- 
proaching termination of the first five 
air mail contracts on April 6 it is hoped 
that the recommendation of the Post- 
master General will receive immediate 
attention from the House when reported 
out by the Post Office Committee. 

Features forecast in his Cleveland 
speech are understood to be embodied 
in Mr. Brown’s recommendation. One 
of the most important is that empower- 
ing the Postmaster General, in stating 
air mail routes, to extend or consolidate 
routes as the public interest may de- 
mand. This would effect particularly 
the short lines and feeder lines now 
existent, and would make for economies 
in operation. Under present lqw the 
Postmaster General may not extend 
routes more than 100 mi. 


Provision for the protection of pio- 
neer lines, both air mail and passenger, 
is believed to be carried in the legisla- 
tion proposed by Mr. Brown. The Post- 
master General would be instructed, it 
is understood, to give due consideration 
in stating routes and awarding contracts 
to the merits of air mail and other op- 

been running and the service rendered. 
The Postmaster General also would be 
authorized to contract by advertisements 
for bids, or by negotiation without ad- 
vertisements when necessary in the 

The basic rate of $1.25 per mile flown 
by the mail planes suggested by Mr. 
Brown in his Cleveland address is un- 
derstood to be embodied in his recom- 
mendation. Variant compensation for 
night flying, difficult terrain and atmos- 
pheric conditions are not carried in the 
bill, and will be worked out after its 
passage. Although the basic rate is 
considered low by some operators it is 
believed that the rate of payment for 
the higher poundages will be greater in 
proportion than the maximum fixed for 
the 1,500-lb. space. While this basic 
rate will place a premium on economical 
operation, the benefit of having a fixed 
and constant income is expected to work 



Ill AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS ...miiilll 


A beacon light will be installed im- 
mediately atop the administration 
building of the S. A. T. airport in New 
Orleans, officials of the Gulf Coast Air- 
ways have announced. Also, plans are 
going forward rapidly for installing a 
battery of eight floodlights at the air- 

Tbe new Valdosta (Ga.) Airport in- 
cludes 140 acres with three runways 
each 3.500 ft. long by 300 ft. wide, mak- 
ing it possible for aircraft to land and 
take off regardless of the direction of 
the wind. Work has been started and 
the port will be finished in about two 
months. At that time plans will be 
made for the purchasing and erection of 
hangars and other buildings. 

The House of Representatives Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has reported 
favorably on a bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to acquire 71 acres of 
land to be added to Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., and also another bill 
authorizing an appropriation of $20,000 
for improvement of the quarters of non- 
commissioned officers at the field. 

Thomasville, Ga., has just leased a 
214-acre tract of land adjacent to the 
city limits for use as an airport. The 
land was leased for a period of five 
years at an annual rental of $500 a year 
and privilege of purchase at any time 
within that period for $200 an acre. It 
will be developed immediately. 

Shreveport, La., has bought 330 
acres for $152,000 for the benefit of a 
municipal airport. This site is within 
a few miles of the tract which has been 
set aside for the Air Corps Third At- 
tack group base. The city recently 
issued $300,000 worth of bonds for the 
project. 

Preliminary work has been completed 
on the Vero Beach (Fla.) Municipal 
Airport and the work of installing the 
border lights will be started soon. The 
city contemplates purchasing a beacon. 

Southwest Air Service, Inc., Hay- 
wood Helms, president, Houston Air- 
port. Houston. Tex., is reported plan- 
ning to establish an airport at Goose 
Creek, Tex. 

The Little Rock City Council has 
passed an ordinance authorizing the 
purchase of the Fourche Dam, a tract 
of about 600 acres, for development as 
a municipal airport. It is expected the 
land will cost about $100,000 leaving 
about another $100,000 of the bond issue 
for the development of the tract. This 
problem of a new site for the proposed 
Little Rock Municipal Airport has been 
under consideration for some time. 

An extensive roof-marking drive has 
been launched among small Texas com- 
munities by the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Dallam (Tex.) County Commis- 
sioners have voted for the establishment 
of a 640-acre airport at Dalhart, Tex. 

Southern Air Transport Flying Serv- 
ice has been granted permission by the 
Federal Radio Commission for a 250- 


watt radio transmitter at E! Paso. Sim- 
ilar stations are to be erected at Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Fort Worth and 
Waco. 

The new Brewton (Ala.) Municipal 
Airport was dedicated recently. 

Plans have been made by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Orrville, Ohio, for the 
purchase of land for an airport for that 
place. Cost of the land and construc- 
tion of the airport will amount to about 
$12,000, it is stated. 

A water supply system for the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Municipal Airport will 
be completed this spring. The sum of 
$81,574 has been expended on the air- 
port to date. 

Topeka Airport & Aviation Co., care 
W. T. Dawson, 1345 Fillmore street, 
Topeka, Kan., has completed plans for 
construction of 60x80 ft. hangar. 

Porterfield Aviation Interests, Inc., 
have leased the Falls City (Neb.) Air- 
port for seven years at the rate of $560 
annually. The Kansas City company is 
assuming all expenses of the field, and 
will maintain police and develop the 
port, which comprises an 80-acre tract 
of land a mile from Falls City. The 
company will also give a complete aerial 
service, including a flying school. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Municipal 
Airport site was leased recently at a 
special meeting of the city council. 

The Corman Co.. Auburn, Ind., is 
reported to have taken an option on a 
site and may establish an airport near 
Tampa, Fla. 

The $20,000 bond proposition for pur- 
chase of a municipal airport, by Center- 
ville. Ia., was carried at the recent 
election. 

Hastings, Neb., has sold its $50,000 
bond issue, and will soon select site for 

Under the auspices of the Ajo (Ariz.) 
Chamber of Commerce a 200-acre air- 
port measuring about 4,000x2,300 ft. 
with eight runways is being developed. 
This airport has been designated as an 
airport of entry by the Treasury De- 

Ponca City, Okla., of which G. Smee 
is city manager, is soon to begin con- 
struction of hangar and administration 
building at the municipal airport, to 
cost about $40,000. E. O. Bennett. 1127 
So. 7th St„ is city engineer. 

An issue of $10,000 in bonds have 
been authorized sold at par at 6 per cent 
for development of the Burley (Ida.) 
Airport. Work is progressing at the 
airport and two runways and border 
lights are being installed. 

Dan Kizer, manager of the new Mil- 
waukee Air Terminals, Inc., operating 
the 131 acre base of the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, announced recently that 
the new field will begin operation about 
May 1. By the time of opening of the 
field, approximately $700,000 will have 
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been spent on the airport. This does 
not include equipment which will cost 
around 1 $100,000. Three planes already 
are being operated. Two hangars are 
being built, each to have a capacity of 
twenty-five average size planes. A 
130 x 145 ft. concrete apron also will 
be laid as soon as the weather permits. 
The field itself has been graded and is 
in good shape. Steel framework of 
hangars is up and workmen are await- 
ing favorable weather to go ahead with 
completion. 

Erection of one 110 x 80 ft. hangar 
for land machines, and another 120 x 80 
ft. for seaplanes, has been approved by 
the Vancouver (B. C.) airport corn- 

first development of the civic airport. 
First plans include also an administration 
building, which will be added to later. 
Aprons, runways and landing strips, be- 
side necessary work about the site, 
which is a waterfront property in a 
suburb south of the city, will bring the 
cost of the first stage of the airport to 
$246,000. Successive stages will bring 
in a vastly increased administration 
building, besides additional landing and 
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will be laid down around a takeoff circle 
1,000 ft. in diameter. 

A tract of some 500 acres with sev- 
eral thousand feet of frontage on the St. 
Lawrence River has been acquired by 
Montreal Airdrome, Ltd., for develop- 
ment as a combined land and seaplane 


Establishing of the proposed Glenn 
H. Curtiss Commemorative Airport at 
Hammondsport, N. Y„ in memory of 
Glenn H. Curtiss, has been disapproved 
by Alexander MacDonald of the New 
York State Conservation Commission, 
on the ground that the territory pro- 
posed for the port is a state park and 
as such remain as an existing public 

The Buffalo conference concerning 
leasing plans for the proposed marine 
airport has been held but the matter has 
I teen referred to the new airport ad- 

craft Corp. made the only definite offer, 
promising it would lease one-half of an 
80x220-ft. hangar at an annual rental of 
6 per cent of the cost of construction. 

A public drive for stock subscriptions 
totaling $250,000 has been held by the 
Capital Landing Field Co. of Harris- 
burg, Pa. About $158,000 had been 
raised when General Pershing presented 
medals and ribbons to the crew of sales- 
men for their work in the campaign. 

The latest report from Philadelphia 
regarding the Hog Island Airport plan 
is that the Shipping Board has offered 
Hog Island to the city for $3,000,000. 
This offer is now before the City Coun- 
cil with the Mayor's approval. 

About $1,000,000 has been expended 
at Roosevelt Field, L. L, for the seven 
new concrete and steel hangars now 
nearing completion. Each hangar meas- 
ures 143x142 ft. outside dimensions with 
a floor space of about 16,900 sq.ft. 
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Western Air Issues 
Statement for 1929 


LOS ANGELES (calif.) — During 
1929 Western Air Express increased its 
daily scheduled mileage from 2,400 to 
7,200, The company reports its passen- 
ger traffic and passenger revenues in- 
creased almost four-fold during the year 
and that the close of the year showed a 
gross revenue of $2,950,921.59 for mail, 
passenger and other operations with a 
profit, before Federal Income Tax, of 
$1,087,852.60. This was an increase of 
slightly more than 50 per cent over the 
$720,777.80 profit of 1928 and permits 
an earning of about $9 per share. 

About 90 per cent of the gross operat- 
ing revenue for 1929 was derived from 
the Los Angeles-Salt Lake City and the 
Cheyenne - Denver - Colorado Springs- 
Pueblo mail lines. The increases in daily 
mileage are distributed as follows ; 2,860 
mi. on the Los Angeles-Kansas City 
route; 1,200 mi. on the night air mail 
service between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City : 730 due to doubling of the 
Los Ang’eles-San Francisco passenger 
service: and 200 mi. on the passenger 
service between Los Angeles and Agua 
Calicnte. 



e & Northern Line 


Organ 

LANSING (mich.)— The Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission has au- 
thorized the Dixie & Northern Airlines, 
backed principally by a group of De- 
troit business men, to issue $100,000 in 
capital stock to finance its prospective 
aerial passenger line from Detroit to 
Miami, Fla. About eighteen months 
ago the Commission approved the com- 
pany's issuance of $250,000 in stock, 
but later rescinded the authorization 
pending changes in management. The 
changes have been made. 

N. Y. State Port Conference 


NEW YORK (n. v.)— A state airport 
conference is to be held at Elmira, N. Y„ 
Wednesday, March 5, at the Mark 
Twain Hotel tinder auspices of the 
Airport Section of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ISeiv Air Mail Stamp 
To be Issued Feb. 1 0 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— 
On Feb. 10, a new five-cent 
air mail stamp will be placed 
on sale. The new stamp will 
be printed in purple, instead 
of red and blue as at present. 
Its central design will be a 
globe with wings on either 
side, the insignia of the air 
mail pilot. “U. S. Air Mail" 
will be printed across the 
globe, with "U. S. Postage” 
at the top and the numeral 
"5” in circles in both lower 


Airways to Get Aids 

with this device. Under the 1931 ap- 
propriation it is hoped to extend this 
service an additional 5,000 mi. 

Considerable comment was made by 
the Committee over the fact that money 
provided for airway lighting was to 
have been diverted for the teletype. 
Both Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary, and Captain Hingsburg ex- 
plained the action was somewhat in the 
nature of an emergency and had been 
taken upon the strong recommendation 
of experts. It was found in the year’s 
operation of the test service between 
New York and Chicago that the trans- 
port companies had decreased their 
delays and defaulted schedules by more 
than 30 per cent and there had been a 
marked decrease in loss of equipment 
and life, making the teletype almost a 
necessity. 


Mr. Young stated that 2,880 mi. of 
airways are to be lighted under this 
appropriation at the rate of $370 per 
mile: 20 radio communication stations 
are to be erected at a cost of $21,000 
per station and a total cost of $420,000; 
99 radio marker beacons costing a total 
of $89,100 at the rate of $900 each are 
to be installed, and fifteen radio com- 
munication stations costing $12,000 each 
will be built. 

the close of the 1931 fiscal year : 17.380 
mi. of lighted airways; 45 radio com- 
munication stations; 26 radio range 
beacons. The new airways to be lighted 
are: Columbus-Philadelphia, 413 mi.; 

Jacksonville-Richmond, 550 mi. : San 
Diego-Fort Worth, 1,206 mi.; and Fort 
Worth-I-ouisville, 805 mi. As much 
work as the extra fund of $250,000 will 
permit will be done on the Fort Worth- 
Birmingham and the San Antonio-Mid- 
land routes of 615 and 285 mi., respec- 
tively. These routes will be recognized 
as important sections of the airways 
approved by the Interdepartment Com- 
mittee on Airways following hearings 
held during the latter part of 1929. 


New Code Looms 
For Transport Lines 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— The depart- 
mental committee appointed by Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, to study the 
suggestions developed at his conference 
with the representatives of the major 
transportation companies regarding re- 
vision of air transportation regulations, 
has returned an eight-page report to the 
operators for their further considera- 
tion. The committee was composed of 
Col. H. H. Blee, director of Aeronauti- 
cal Development; Capt. F. C. Hings- 
burg, chief, Airways Division; W. 
Fiske Marshall, chief, Licensing Divi- 
sion; Joseph S. Marriott, chief, Inspec- 
tion Service; Capt. Walter F. Parkin, 
supervising inspector of the Depart- 
ment in Southern California; Frederick 
R. Neely, chief. Information Division. 

At the meeting held on Feb. 3 the 
fundamentals covering the new regula- 
tions were agreed upon. Details of the 
specifications for the various require- 
ments of airworthy aircraft, airways, 
personnel and equipment are to be 
worked out by the Aeronautics Branch 
and submitted by mail to those operaiors 
not represented at the conferences. 


One of the most important factors 
making for safety in flying, in the 
opinion of the committee, is the utiliza- 
tion of all radio facilities. Although the 
recommendations drawn up are only 

partment's intention to require the use 
of all radio equipment which is commer- 
cially available. 

Short lines now being developed will 
be particularly effected by the proposed 
addition to the air regulations allowing 
scheduled flying only over approved 
airways fully equipped with all safety 
devices, including emergency fields. 
Lines whose routes extend over unap- 
proved airways will have to suspend 
operations until air navigation facilities 
are installed, either by the government 

Other points discussed in the con- 
ferences were the desirability of requir- 
ing clearance papers for planes, similar 
to the railroad system of checking all 
servicing and inspection details on a 
printed form which is presented to the 
engineer; the practicability of blind fly- 
ing instruments; the necessity of thor- 
oughly qualifying dispatchers and op- 
erations officers; and the periods of 
overhaul for engines and planes, based 
on type of equipment and conditions 
under which it habitually is used. 

Operators present at the conferences 
were P. G. Johnson, representing United 
Aircraft : Col. Paul Henderson and 
Lester Seymour, for N.A.T., T.A.T.- 
Maddux. and E.A.T. ; Hainor Hinshaw 
and Col. Halsey Dunwoody of The 
Aviation Corp. : James G. Wooley and 
W. M. Bishop of Western Air Express; 
L. H. Mueller of Varney. Northwest 
Airways and National Parks Airways 
were represented by proxy. 
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Houston ; San Antonio 
Line Opened by S.A.T. 

HOUSTON (tex.) — A new passenger 
service between this city and San An- 
tonio was placed in operation Jan. 24 by 
Southern Air Transport, a subsidiary of 
The Aviation Corp. Planes leave here 
at 10:30 daily and arrive in San An- 
tonio at 12:45 p.m. The Dallas-Browns- 
ville service of the same company lias 
rearranged its schedule to permit con- 
nections between the two lines. The 
plane leaves San Antonio for Browns- 
ville now at 1 :15 p.m. and arrives there 
at 4 :30. Passengers may continue on to 
Mexico City over the Mexican Aviation 
Co.'s line the next morning. 

The northbound plane leaves Browns- 
ville at 1 :15 p.m., and arrives in San 
Antonio at 4 p.m. The Houston plane 
arrives at 6:15 p.m. The fare between 
Houston and Brownsville is $25.22 and 
between Houston and San Antonio 
$10.80. By using trains between Hous- 
ton and New Orleans a passenger may 
reach Mexico City from New Orleans 
in about 38 hr., while the journey in the 
other direction may be made in about 
24 hr. 


New Mail Measure 


to the advantage of the operators. 

That air mail lines may go into the 
passenger business has been suggested 
in connection with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s proposition to place mail on pas- 
senger lines. Air mail contractors who 
collaborated with the Post Office De- 
partment in formulating Mr. Brown's 
recommendation to Congress are under- 
stood to have been almost uniformly in 
accord with the ideas advanced by the 
Postmaster General. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the industry who conferred 
the the Post Office were P. G. Johnson 
of Boeing, Col. Paul Henderson of 
N.A.T., and Hainor Hinshaw of The 
Aviation Corp. 


“Air Mail” is understood to have been 
defined in the pending legislation as 
mail of all classes authorized to be car- 
ried by aircraft under rulings to be 
established by the Postmaster General. 
The present rate of $0.05 an ounce for 
first class mail is continued, with the 
provision that the Postmaster General 
may set the rates for the other classes, 
provided they do not exceed that for 
first class. 

Provision is also understood to be 
made that the carriage of domestic or 
foreign mail on existing or extended 
routes serving Mexico, and Canada 
may be paid for from the appropriation 
for domestic air mail service. The 
clause in the amended act of May 17, 
1928. allowing the surrender of a con- 
tract after two years’ satisfactory serv- 
ice and the issuance of an eight-years’ 
certificate to replace the contract is be- 
lieved to be continued in the proposed 
bill. 


Airway Briefs 

T.A.T.-Maddux Airlines carried 79 
passengers between Waynoka, Okla., 
and Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 26, a total 
of 73,075 passenger mi., establishing a 
company record for operations to date. 
Two planes were used to carry east- 
bound passengers. 

Curtis L. Coulter of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. has developed an auto- 
matic lighting device for the wing tips 
of planes which indicates the direction 
of bank, and consequently the course the 
plane is taking, by colored lights. This 
is designed to assist pilots approaching 
each other at night to detect the other's 

Test flights have been made over the 
route to be established by International 
Aviation Corp. between Kansas City and 
Mexico City, and regular operation is 
expected to begin soon. 

The air mail route is 317 mi. shorter 
than the railway distance between San 
Francisco and Chicago, 301 mi. shorter 
than the railway distance between 
Los Angeles and Seattle, according to 
figures recently compiled by the Boeing 

The traffic personnel of T.A.T.- 
Maddux at Port Columbus has been re- 
duced from three men to one. 

A pneumatic tube for mail has re- 
cently undergone successful tests in New 
York, and it is proposed to build such 
a tube from the Post Office to Floyd 
Bennett Field, Brooklyn, to save time in 
the handling of air mail. 

Five planes have already been trans- 
ferred to the neiv Curtiss-Steinberg 
Airport. East St. Louis, 111., for storage. 
The runways will be covered with straw 
until spring. 

Survey of a Canadian transcontinental 
air line as far as the foothills of the 
Canadian Rockies will be completed 
during March, and the route will be 
lighted by gasoline flares every 30 mi. 
Citizens of Vancouver, B. C., are re- 
questing the government to appropriate 
$250,000 for completion of the survey. 

Recommendation has been made by 
Hunter C. Baker, chairman of the air- 
ways committee of Tampa, Fla., for the 
appointment of a state supervisor of 

A California jury recently failed to 
reach a verdict in a suit brought by the 
owner of a chickqn ranch adjacent to 
the Tulare (Calif.) Municipal Airport, 
complaining that the dust and noise 
incidental to the operation of the field 
interfered with his business. 

Curtiss-Reid Aircraft Co. have in- 
augurated a series of week-end flights 
from the Cartierville Airport near Mon- 
treal to the Laurentian Mountains. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Airport will 
be closed March 1 by vote of the direc- 
tors. The city council recently refused 
to purchase the field at the price asked. 

Mid-Continent Air Express Co. has 
leased part of the municipal airport at 
Denver, Colo., for the erection of 
hangars. 

Airlines in Oklahoma, including 
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Stout Reduces Charter Rates 

DETROIT (Mien.)— Charter rates on 
all equipment of the Stout Air Lines 
have been reduced, according to a recent 
announcement by Stanley Knauss, vice- 
president and general manager. Wright 
engined Fords, Mr. Knauss said, now 
can be chartered for $120 per flying 
hour, instead of $150. Wasp powered 
Fords have been reduced from $175 to 
$150 per flying hour. The four-place 
Fairchild cabin monoplane rental was 
brought down to $40 per hour, or $.40 
per mile. 


Award Manitoba Mail Contract 

OTTAWA (ont.) — Contract for carry- 
ing air mail into the Central Manitoba 
mining region and Hole River district 
has been let to the Western Canada 
Airways, Ltd. The contract calls for 
a semi-weekly mail from Lac du Bonnet 
to Bisset and Wadhope. The contract 
price was $6,000 and the maximum load 
per trip will be 400 lb. The service 
will stop after the opening of naviga- 
tion. Inauguration of the Prairie Air 


Braniff division of Universal, S.A.F.E., 
and Central division of Universal, have 
flown over 3,050,000 mi. 

An agreement for expediting traffic 
between Denver and Kansas City has 
been made by Western Air Express, 
Mid-Continent Air Express, and Uni- 
versal Air Lines, involving the use of 
Universal Lines between Kansas City 
and Wichita, Kan. 

California State Chamber of Com- 
merce is undertaking a comprehensive 
survey of all airports now in use within 
the state, and a report analyzing the 
economic factors to be considered in the 
operation of each will be made. 

Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska has 
offered the use of its 341 stations 
throughout the state for air markers, 
and the roofs, averaging 24 x 11 ft., 
will be painted through the co-operation 
of the American Legion. 

General Electric Co. js experimenting 

beacon for use under fog conditions. 

Colonial Air Transport reports an 
increase of about 100 per cent in New 
York-Boston traffic during the first 
week after reduction of rates. 

Gulf Coast Air Lines plans to inaugu- 
rate service soon between Baton Rouge. 
Alexandria. Crowley, Shreveport, Mon- 
roe and Lake Charles, La., and Hatties- 
burg, Laurel, Gulfport, Jackson and 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Nine beacon towers have been in- 
stalled on the Atlanta-Jack5onville sec- 
tion of the Atlanta-Miami airway, and 
complete lighting of the route is 
progressing rapidly. 

Present plans, contingent upon com- 
plete installation of lighting equipment, 
call for inauguration of service over the 
Atlanta-Chicago route by Feb. 15. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 





Lloyd’s Announces 
Air Insurance Group 

LONDON (England) — Last October 
it was announced by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping that a de- 
partment for the inspection of civil air- 
craft had been formed, and that steps 
were being taken to form a special 
Aviation Advisory Committee, which 
would include some of the principal 
representatives of the various flying 
interests in the United Kingdom. 

This committee has now been formed 
and consists of fifteen members, includ- 
ing Sir S. George Higgins, chairman 
Lloyd’s Register; Arthur L. Sturges, 
deputy-chairman Lloyd’s Register; J. 
Howard Glover, chairman sub - com- 
mittees of classification; Percy Har- 
greaves, chairman of Lloyd's and mem- 
ber of committee of Lloyd's Register; 
A. G. Lamplugh, underwriter, British 
Aviation Insurance Group; three repre- 
sentatives of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors with F. Handley 
Page as chaiman; Lieut.-Col. J. T. C. 
Moore-Brabazon, representing the Royal 
Aeronautical Society; Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, M. P., representing the Royal 
Aero Club; Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Vyell Vyvyan, representing Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., and a representative still 
to be elected for National Flying 
Services, Ltd. 

This committee will be well qualified 
to render valuable service in promoting 
the development on sound lines of civil 
aviation. Its formation indicates that 
activities of Lloyd’s in this branch of 
work will be gradually extended, and 
will in time embrace many of the 
services which Lloyd’s Register has so 
long and successfully rendered in the 
sphere of shipping. 

^Lloyd’s surveyor for aircraft, L. J. 

previously stationed at 
charge of the inspection of 
civu aircraft on behalf of the Air 
Ministry, and his services are at the 
disposal of owners of aircraft and others 
who desire his advice 
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tificates under Air Ministry Regulations 
have already been held, and a large 
number of surveys on behalf of under- 
writers and others have been under- 


To Aid French Colonial Lines 

PARIS (France) — The Institut Col- 
onial Franqais has created its “Comite 
de I’Aeronautique et de la Meteorologie 
Coloniales." The chairman is General 
Hirschauer and the vice-chairmen are 
Colonel Brocard, Count de la Vaulx, 
Governor General Merlin, A. Michelin, 
General Patcy and G. Philippar. 


Comper Co. Builds Light Plane 

LONDON (England) — A company 
comparatively new to aircraft building 
recently demonstrated a new sport light 
plane at the Hooton Airdrome. The 
demonstration was made by its designer 
and builder, Flight-Lieut. N. Comper, 
who with his brother is operating the 
Comper Aircraft Co. at Hooton. This 
machine weighs only 670 lb. and looks 
no larger than a saloon automobile. Its 
wing span is but 24 ft., and it can attain 
a speed of 100 m.p.h. Its cost is about 
$2,000 and arrangements have been 
made for its purchase on the installment 
plan. A suit-case locker is fitted in 
front of the cockpit and a locker for golf 
clubs at the rear. The plane, intended 
for private owners for pleasure trips or 
club purposes, is called the Comper 
Swift. 


Changes in Schneider 
Race Rules Approved 

LONDON (England) — Revised reg- 
ulations have been approved for the 
Schneider Trophy Contest of 1931. If 
there is a challenge to Britain, the race 
again will be held over British waters, 
most probably over the Solent. 

At a recent meeting of the committee 
of the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale in Paris, certain amendments 
proposed by the British Royal Aero 
Club were discussed. The chief change 
adopted is that both the navigability 
trials and the actual speed contest shall 
be held on the same day, as it is con- 
sidered almost impossible, at any rate 
in England, to have suitable weather for 
two days running. The weather was 
particularly fortunate last year. 

It was further decided that, as the 
cost of the contest is now so high, the 
entrance fee should be raised in order 
to afford some guarantee that a nation 
intends seriously to compete nine 
months or a year later. Accordingly, 
entries must be accompanied by a 
guarantee of about $40,000. The com- 
mittee also decided that the contest must 
be held between June 1 and Sept. 30. 
All these decisions are subject to 
ratification at a full meeting of the 
Federation to be held in June. 

The present position is that England 
holds the trophy, has won it twice, and 
if she is successful in 1931 will win it 
outright. The “if,” however, is a very 
large one, as the Air Ministry has 
withdrawn from official participation in 
the race, taking the view that private 
enterprise should now be able to carry 
on the burden. But this is a political 
decision and it is thought that the 
Ministy will still help by encouraging 
the building of new high-speed seaplanes 
and lending them to the entrants. 


R.100 Establishes 
World Speed Record 

LONDON (England) — An unofficial 
world's speed record for airships has 
been created by the Burney airship 
R.100 on her third flight when in of- 
ficially observed and carefully checked 
trials she reached a speed of 81.5 m.p.h. 
This is a notable achievement and Sir 
Dcnnistoun Burney said afterwards that 
the engines even then were not running 
at maximum power. Its significance in 
his mind was that it brought the 90 
m.p.h. airship within sight. R.100, it 
will be recalled, has six Rolls Royce 
Condor engines of 700 hp. each arranged 
in tandem in three cars and Sir Dennis- 
toun Burney explained that after further 
adjustments the contract speed of the 
ship, 70 m.p.h., could be reached with 
two power cars only. 

This high speed, which is believed to 
be H m.p.h. better than that achieved 
by the Graf Zeppelin is more interesting 
as R.100 had really left her shed to try 
out at high speed the unsatisfactory be- 
havior of the envelope described in a pre- 
vious report. It has triumphantly with- 
stood now the test of extreme speed 
which means one important and possibly 
vital test has been successfully passed. 
The prize of success is well worth hav- 

ships can now be held rigid in service 

made over the reefing girder system of 
R.101. The test of long service is now 
needed to establish that the system re- 
mains rigid and that its cost of main- 
tenance is low. With these facts estab- 
lished a notable advance has been made 
in airship design. R.100 runs very 
steadily at high speed and everyone is 
apparentjy satisfied that she is a well 


Meanwhile the R.101 is in the other 
Cardington hangar undergoing impor- 
tant modifications rendered possible as 
a result of the flight trials, and this 
will, it is estimated, increase her dis- 
posable load by no less than 15 tons. 
One of these is the insertion of a com- 
plete new bay next to the passengers 
quarters at about the point of maximum 
girth. This will increase the gas ca- 
pacity about 500,000 cu.ft. Due to the 
pin pointed construction of the frame- 
work it will be a simple matter to split 
the strip in half, insert the extra bay 
and re-pin the two halves. The altera- 
tion to the streamline shape will be so 
slight that the speed will be affected 
only by a decimal point and the re- 
balancing of centres of buoyancy and 
gravity can be secured equally simply 
by shifting some of the storage tanks 
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Data on French 
Racers Announced 

PARIS (France) — Some data on the 
racing seaplanes now under test at 
Hourtin, near Bordeaux, have been 
made available. The Bernard machine 
flown by M. Paillard [See Aviation 
for Feb. 1] is not the actual model built 
for the Schneider contest, but a special 
land plane provisionally fitted with 
twin floats. It is a thick-wing mono- 
plane with Hispano-Suiza watercoolcd 
V-engine of 600 nominal horsepower, 
tuned to attain 2,400 r.p.m., and de- 
velop about 1,000 hp. The wing now 
fitted has an area 129.1 sq.ft. ; the racing 
wing has but 97 sq.ft. The floats arc 
of duralumin, with fuel tanks in the 
middle section. 

The Nieuport-Delage machine, also a 
monoplane, is of the semi-cantilever 
type, with a slight dihedral. The 
radiators occupy the whole area, both 
on the upper and lower surfaces. The 
engine is a 1.500 hp. racing Hispano- 
Suiza with three banks of cylinders, the 
outer ones being nearly horizontal so 
that the section is very like an inverted 
T. The wing is fixed under the 
fuselage. The floats are made of veneer. 

General specifications are as follows : 
Span. 29.6 ft.: length, 22.8 ft.: height. 
8.6 ft.: area. 172 sq.ft.; weight, 3.970 
lb. Tank capacity is 106 gal., sufficient 
for a duration of 45 min. A metal 
variable-pitch propeller is fitted. 


R.100 Makes Record 

from one transverse frame to another. 

Another important modification is that 
of letting out the wire meshes enclosing 
the gas bags to increase their capacity. 
Before the trials a very generous clear- 
ance between the gas bags and the frame 
work was decided upon to make certain 
no lateral pressure came on the girders 
and flight trials showed that at least 3 
in. of that clearance is not needed. Then 
the servo motor for the controls is to 
be removed, together with other dupli- 
cated fittings, all of which in the sum 
total will materially improve the rela- 
tion of total lift to dead weight. 

It is hoped too that a satisfactory 
duralumin forged airscrew blade will 
soon be available to enable all engines 
to be used with reverse gear, and a 
duralumin crankcase for the Tornado 
compression ignition engines. A small 
compression ignition engine of 30 hp. 
is now under test and if this proves reli- 
able the present auxiliary petrol engines 
will be taken out of the engine cars, the 
added weight of dropable petrol fuel 
tanks for these engines and constant 
speed windmills to supplement them in 
generating electric power scrapped with 
still further savings in weight. 

The position therefore of both the 
British ships is at the moment extremely 
interesting and before the year is over- 
there may be some agreeable surprises 
in the efficiency and performance real- 
ized by the new experimental work in 
England. 


France-Belgium Treaty Near 

AMSTERDAM (Holland)— Accord- 
ing to recent reports a treaty regarding 
the joint operation of an airline be- 
tween Europe and the Congo region is 
about to be signed by France and Bel- 
gium. The Belgian air traffic depart- 
ment has announced that the line is to 
be inaugurated in April. The route will 
be operated with Fokker F.VII tri- 
engined transports, except for the Med- 
iterranean section between Marseilles 
and Algiers on which seaplanes will be 

flown. The Fokker is powered with 
three Titan aircooled engines of 230 hp. 
each and will accommodate eight pas- 
sengers, their luggage and a freight 
load of between 880 and 990 lb. 


Foreign Briefs 

An airline from Trieste to Zara, 
Jugoslavia, by way of Fiume, has been 
inaugurated by the Italian company 
S.I.S.A., operating three times weekly. 
Planes take about 13-14 hr. for the com- 
plete trip. 

A new Hungarian decree reported by 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce authorizes the Hungarian 
Ministry of Commerce to regulate all 
phases of air traffic, including examina- 
tion of aircraft and supervision of con- 
struction. 

Reginald B. B. Colmorc, O.B.E., has 
been promoted from Deputy Director 
to the position of Director of Airship 
Development in the British Air Min- 
istry. 

The record from Paris to Brussels was 
recently broken by M. Detrovat in a new 
Morane-Saulnier pursuit plane with a 
time of 55 min., averaging 186.5 m.p.h. 
for the 171 mi. 

A new tri-engined Nicuport mono- 
plane is undergoing test flights, and a 
new tri-engined Farman transport plane 
has been successfully tested. 

The Britannia Trophy for 1929 has 
been awarded to Lady Bailey for her 
solo flight from London to South Africa 

Conseil Superieur des Transports 
Aeriens has been created in France 
under the presidency of Theodore 
Tissier, with 48 members, to which 
more will be added later from the flying 
personnel of transport companies. 

A French colonial air squadron will 
be installed at Tananarive, Madagascar, 
with photographic survey included in 

French police planes will enforce the 
rule against flying over forbidden zones 
in the Saar corridor. 

A Japanese airline between Fukuoka 
and Shanghai is scheduled to be opened 
in March. 

Walter R. Henderson, representative 
of Stinson Aircraft Co. in China, has 
returned to the United States on leave. 
The Ministry of Communications air- 
line between Shanghai and Nanking 
which was under his supervision has 
completed 144 flights since it was in- 
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French Open Line 
From Syria to Bagdad 

PARIS (France) — Regular service 
between Syria and Bagdad, operated 
by the Compagnie Air-Union Lignes 
d’Orient, was inaugurated Jan. 3. The 
opening trip was made by M. Guay, 
who covered the distance in the sched- 
uled time of 5 hr. This route is the 
prolongation of the Marseilles-Syria line 
and is to be extended along the Persian 
coast through India toward Indochina.- 
At present use is made of the Dutch 
line for the trip between Bangkok and 
Bagdad. 

On Jan. 13, about 4,000 letters from 
Indochina were delivered in Paris, 
after leaving Saigon on Jan. 3. By 
usual means of transit, the time taken is 
25 days; the net saving is thus 15 days. 
The mail was carried as follows: From 
Saigon to Bangkok, by plane of the 
Compagnie Air-Asie; from Bangkok to 
Bagdad (via Rangoon, Calcutta. Alla- 
habad, Karachi, Jask and Basrah), by 
plane of the Dutch K.L.M. company; 
from Bagdad to Marseilles (via 
Athens), by plane of the Compagnie 
Air Union-Lignes d'Orient, and from 
Marseilles to Paris, by plane of the 
Compagnie Air Union. 

These experimental trips are to be 
continued this year. The air transport 
supplementary rate is fixed at about 
$.57 per ounce. 


augurated July 8, 1929. Four new 
Stinson planes have recently been put in 
service on the line. 

A new light plane closed circuit 
record of 1,750 mi. in 29 hr. is claimed 
by Renato Donati, Italian aviator. 

Budget of the government of Sweden 
for next year includes an item of 
4,000,000 crowns (about $1,000,000) for 
purchase of aircraft and equipment. 

Two new concessions for air mail and 
e have been granted by 


the I 


The r 


:o City and Nue ...... 

formerly operated by the government, 
will be re-opened by a company of 
which Gen. Eduardo Hay is president. 
A southeastern service consisting of six 
short lines out of the city of Villa- 
hermosa, state of Chiapas, will be op- 
erated by Jose Suarez interests. 

The government of Chile has removed 
the charges made heretofore for inspec- 
tion of all incoming planes by Depart- 
ment of Sanitation officials, as applied 
during the daytime. After 6 p.m.. and 
on Sundays and holidays, a charge of 
$12.50 per plane will be made. New 
York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line and 
the French Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale are both affected by the new 
ruling. 

Mexican Aviation Co. has installed a 
second radio set at its Tampico head- 
quarters, so that one may be used for 
communication with planes, while the 
other is used for general and business 
messages. The company now has radio 
stations at practically all the airports 
from which it operates. 
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Bowser Strainers 

T he aircraft fueling system manu- 
factured by S. F. Bowser and 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, con- 
tains devices for removing foreign 
matter from gasoline at six different 
places on its way from the storage 

100 mesh, removable brass screen is 



installed in the suction line just ahead 
of the pump to remove sediment, dirt 
and pipe scale. The fuel passes 
through the pump into a water sepa- 
rator and is rapidly whirled, throwing 
foreign matter to the outside where it 
settles down into a container provided 
in the bottom. 

the pit where a strainer similar to the 
one at the pump is provided. Just 
before being discharged into the fuel 
tanks the gasoline passes through 

at the end of the hozc. The nozzle is 
provided with a cap to prevent the 
entrance of dirt when taking the hose 
from the pit to the plane. By the use 
of float suction the gasoline is always 
drawn from the upper liquid level, this 
arrangement being optional. 


Formica Aileron Pulleys 

T o meet the demand for a work- 
able ball bearing aileron pulley for 
airplanes to reduce friction a line of 
pulleys has recently been developed by 
the Formica Insulation Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. The pulleys are made 
in the AN 2-3-4 sizes and other stand- 
ard Fafnir sizes of larger diameter. The 
familiar type of bakclite with cotton 
duck base is the material used and the 


bearing is anchored by solid bakclite. 
The manufacturer states that the lubri- 
cant used will give satisfactory results 
under temperatures from 150 deg. F. to 
minus 20 deg. F. 

Formica sheet for wainscot or cabin 
lining is also furnished in a wide range 
of colors, wood finishes, marble finishes 
and art moderne patterns. The ma- 
terial comes in high gloss or in satin 
rubbed finishes. A special padded lin- 
ing material is furnished which will 
absorb drumming and other sounds. 


United States Electric Drill 

T he united states electrical 
tool company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufactures a general purpose J in. 
drill operating on direct or alternating 
current (60 cycles or less) circuits with 
voltage 10 per cent higher or lower than 
marked on the name plate. The drill 
has an aluminum body, a positive make 
break type switch and" S.K.F. ball bear- 
ings throughout, with chuck keyless 
0 in. to i in. Twelve feet of flexible 
rubber covered cable with two-piece at- 
tachment plug and cable protector are 

With a capacity in steel of J in. this 
tool has a speed under load of 2.000 
r.p.m. and weighs 4J lb. It is furnished 
for 32, 110, 220 and 250 volts. 


Safety Mats 

S afety mats now being manufactured 
by the Durable Mat Company, 765 
Miami Street, Akron, Ohio, are for use 
on concrete or other types of hard floors 
in industrial plants to provide a com- 
fortable surface to stand on and prevent 
slipping. Constructed of rubber fabric 
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in straight or herringbone weaves, these 
mats are made to order in special shapes 
any length or width. Sizes carried in 
stock are 17 in. x 25 in.. 20 in. x 29 in., 
24 in. x 37 in. and 30 in. x 48 in. 


Him- TRADE CATALOGS 

electric tools. Catalog No. 20, most 
recent publication of the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., presents a 
complete line of electric tools for pro- 
duction and maintenance in industry. 
Special aircraft self-centering pilots 
and reamers and two types of valve 
rcfacers suitable for aircraft are in- 
cluded in the booklet. Other tools illus- 
trated are electric drills, drill stands, 
hammers, sanders with attachments, hole 
saws in special assortments and ball 
bearing bench grinders. A separate 
price list of tools and accessories is 
included. 

INC. Tlie Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y-, recently pub- 
lished a bulletin describing the varions 
types of machinery they manufacture 
for sheet metal working as applied to 
aircraft. Among the models included 

presses, slip roll forming machines, 
groovers and folders. 


American Piston Rings 

I ncluded among the piston rings 
manufactured by the American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Company, Balti- 
more. Md. are the compression type, 
the ventilated oil ring and double vent 
oil ring. The rings are hammered to 
give uniform and lasting tension, the 
turned finish producing a quick and 
permanent seat. Large slots closely 
spaced in the latter two types give in- 
creased drainage and annular grooves 
scrape excess oil from the cylinder 

film, as well as holding sufficient oil 
to enable easy starting of a cold motor. 
The double vent ring has two series of 
parallel slots cut through the ring with 
rounded corners to give maximum 
strength. Junk rings for sleeve valve 


Critchley Reamer 

C hadwick & trefethen. Ports- 
mouth, N. H.. are manufacturers of 
the Critchley expansion reamer in 
various types. Their line includes five 
and six angle blade reamers, pilot align- 
ing spiral reamers and piston pin 
aligning reamers, as well as special sets 
for garage, radio and general utility. 
The blades are deeply set, interchange- 
able and made of semi-high speed steel. 
All spiral reamers are equipped with a 
safety device which prevents over 
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WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


“Rate Regulation” 

To the Editor : 

May I compliment and thank you 
for your excellent editorial in the 
January 11th issue of Aviation en- 
titled "Rate Regulation,” particularly 
that part of it referring to the supposed 
analogy between aviation and other 
forms of transportation. It has seemed 
to me that the leaders in the aviation 
industry have too often attempted to 
apply in a three dimensional field 
theories applicable only to rigid trac- 
tion and surface transportation. 

It has also been a pleasure to read 
Mr. Holme’s article on the airport 
problem in New York City, having 
served as a member of the Fact-Find- 
ing Committee in 1927, and of its sub- 
committee on locations. 

John Dwight Sullivan. 

New York City. 


Aviation Business Men 

To the Editor : 

Your editorial entitled “Salesmen 
not Pilots” has been published at a 
most opportune time, and diversified 
comment should prove valuable to the 
industry. The establishing of an air- 
plane sales organization with the proper 
kind of personnel is important. More 
important is the executive personnel 

velop and direct the policies of the 
airplane sales department. 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that you can 
<lo the industry an immense amount of 
good if you will through your maga- 
zine continue to impress upon the in- 
dustry the imperative need for busi- 
ness men in aviation, to insure divi- 
dends to those who have invested in 
the future of the aviation. 

We must divorce ourselves from the 
idea that the aviation industry is an 
industry of the air for it is not. Actual 
flying constitutes approximately ten per 
cent of the activity. More and more 
every day we learn that flying is only 
the end result of a huge ground ac- 

Over a year ago Universal Aviation 
Schools anticipated the need for busi- 
ness men in aviation, and, in an effort 
to alleviate this condition, offered what 
is believed to be the first Aviation 
Business Administration Course in the 
country. This course was designed to 
fill an important economic need for the 


furtherance of an efficient business- 
like management in aviation. I believe 
that the type of instruction offered by 
this Business Course gives an ideal 
preparatory training for an airplane 

Classes are conducted in the evening. 
Ten weeks are required for completion 
of the course, which includes a lecture 
and inspection tour of factories, and 
airports, and observation tours of mail, 
passenger, service, and school hangars. 
Lectures are delivered with the aid of 
electric projection machines for illus- 

The course covers: Airplane sales, 
finance plans, types and makes; avia- 
tion financing, organization structure, 
advertising, accounting, insurance and 
law ; aircraft operations, including air- 
mail, passengers, express traffic solici- 
tation, tickets, tariffs, schedules, and 
Air Commerce rules and regulations ; 
applied aeronautics, navigation, mete- 
orology, instruments, radio, and aerial 
photography. To make a course of 
this kind practical and valuable to the 
industry we have secured as instruc- 
tors the executives and department 
heads of our Company; also, aviation 
lawyers, airport engineers, insurance 
experts, and university professors. 

A careful analysis of the types of 
students enrolled in the course reveals 
that over half of the students are tak- 
ing the course for the definite purpose 
of applying previous business experi- 
ence to similar work in aviation. 
These students have been enlisted j 
chiefly from such professions and occu- j 
pations as sales, accounting, insurance, [ 


Stunt Flying Over New York 

T he project which has just been 
announced for tomorrow, whereby 
a plane will fly repeatedly over No. 
120 Wall Street and pick up bags by 
means of a new catapult device, one of 
them containing mail, is dangerous and 
should be prohibited. It is necessary 
only to recall the recent catastrophe 
near Central Park to realize what low 
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law, traffic, and engineering. If more 
of this type of personnel can be drafted, 
aviation will, I believe, become quickly 
established on a firm and economic 
business basis; and. in so doing, the 
least amount of effort and time will be 
lost during this formative period of 
business organization. 

Our employment manager has in- 
formed me that the greatest demand in 
aviation at present is for men to fill 
business positions; that the majority 
of positions in the large air transport 
companies are held by men who are 
neither actively engaged as pilots nor 
mechanics; and, further, that the need 
for business men is increasing. The 
fact is: Aviation is a business and 
must be recognized as such. It is not 
my purpose to discount the necessity 
for engineers, pilots and. mechanics. 
The man who has a practical and tech- 
nical background coupled with business 
experience is an ideal combination for 
aviation's future. Experience has 
shown us that it is easier to train a 
man in the rudiments of flying than to 
teach a pilot the laws and principles of 
business administration. And, so it is 
with airplane salesmen. For every 
demonstration airplane salesman there 
will be a large well organized ground 
crew similar in many ways to the sales 
organization and personnel of the auto- 
mobile business. The ground crew 
salesmen should above all have sales 
experience and ability to personally 
sell the business man who should be 

I have. Mr. Editor in presenting 
this, made an effort to point out what 
has been done in the educational field 
to encourage and properly prepare men 
for the industry. The Government 
encourages, promotes and safeguards 
the future progress of aviation by regu- 
lating, inspecting and licensing pilots, 
mechanics, and aircraft. But, aviation 
organization, management and person- 
nel is, I believe, years behind of the 
remarkable advancement made in these 
other phases of the industry. 

Alex. M. Robson 
Supervisor of Universal 
Aviation Business Courses 


flying over New York can result in; 
with thousands of people standing 
around to see something that has been 
heralded in advance, a crash could 
cause a veritable catastrophe. There 
can be no excuse for to-morrow’s pro- 
gram, no matter what idea lies back of 
it. If it is merely an isolated stunt, 
undertaken to advertise the plane, the 
flyers, the catapult or the building, it 
is too trifling to justify the risk that 


Editorial Comment 

FROM THE DAILY PRESS 


AVIATION 

it sets up. If it looks toward collection 
of mail in this manner as a regular 
thing in the future, it is starting some- 
thing that must sooner or lated end in 
disaster. The police should take what- 
ever action is necessary to see that the 
plan is blocked. 

— New York "World." 


Air Fares 

* I 'he first real basis for compari- 
A son of air transportation with rail 
is in sight with the announcement by 
several air transport companies that 
fares have been reduced to that of train 
fares plus the Pullman charge. . . . 

It is realized that safety has been 
one of the big factors holding back 


such transportation and the other big 
one has been the cost. The average 
person could not afford to travel by 
plane. There has been a question 
whether air transport companies could 
afford to carry passengers at rail rates. 
If they can the railroads must add 
airplanes as competitors for swift and 
long hauls as they have had to add 
highway transportation as a competi- 
tor for the short hauls. 

Railroad consolidation apparently 
must not only take into consideration a 
regrouping of rail lines but it also must 

providing a choice of either road, rail 

ultimate outcome of the transportation 
problem. 

— Decatur (III.) Review. 


New Volumes 

FOR THE SHELVES 


Legal Problems of the Air 

Air Law Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 
1930. Edited by Alison Reppy; pub- 
lished quarterly by the Board of Air 
Law Review of New York University 
School of Law. Price, $5.00 per 
Annum, $1.50 per issue. Editorial 
Offices, Washington Square East, Nnu 
York, N. Y. 


W ith the object of reviewing 
and discussing all legal prob- 
lems connected with aviation and 
radio, the Air Law Review has been 
inaugurated under the auspices of 
New York University. It is also the 
official journal of the American Sec- 
tion of the International Committee on 
Wireless Telegraphy. In addition to 
publishing, in each quarterly issue, a 
number of articles on legal and legis- 
lative subjects in these two fields, the 
magazine will reprint important ad- 
dresses on related subjects which have 

issues, and will also contain comments 
on “The Progress of Air Law,” 
"Notes” on relevant legal questions, a 
summary on important "Decisions" 
establishing precedents, and “Book 
Reviews,” in specific sections under 
these headings. 

The material in the first issue, quite 
properly and naturally, consists largely 
of summary and comment on the legal 
situation of the air at the present 
time, nationally and internationally. 
Clement L. Bouve, writing on “The 
Development of International Rules 
of Conduct in Air Navigation,” gives 
at length precedent and instances of 
general acceptance of the principle 
that each nation has complete juris- 
diction over the air above its territory. 
This principle, resting at first upon 


somewhat far-fetched analogies, was 
widely asserted during the War, and 
definitely stated in the "Convention 
for the Regulation of Aerial Naviga- 
tion" which was drawn up in connec- 
tion with the Peace Conference, at 
Paris in 1919. It was reaffirmed both 
by tile Spanish-American Congress of 
Aerial Navigation at Madrid in 1926, 
and by the Convention drawn up by a 
Pan-American Congress at Havana 
in 1928. 

Accordingly, as Mr. Bouve points 
out, "innocent passage” of an aircraft 
belonging to one country over the 
territory of another is a privilege to 
be obtained by International agree- 
ment, and not a right comparable to 
the freedom of the seas. Following the 
specific reasons for this conclusion, 
the author goes over the provisions of 
the Paris and Havana Conventions in 
considerable detail, interpreting them 
as they establish the present inter- 
national legal status of and restric- 

Another article of importance is 
“State Regulation of Aircraft Com- 
mon Carriers,” which is in substance 
a chapter from the forthcoming book 
on “Aeronautical Law” by W. Jeffer- 
son Davis, member of the committee 
on aeronautical law of the American 
Bar Association. The author is very 
careful to avoid definite conclusions 
or recommendations ; but while he 
points out that an ordinary aerial taxi 
or sightseeing company probably does 
not have the status of common carrier, 
he says that most aerial transporta- 
tion companies may be construed as 
such at the discretion of various state 
or federal commissions. In California, 
Pennsylvania, and Arizona, this con- 
struction of the state constitutions 
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and laws has already been made, 
though the commissions involved have 
shown some reluctance to extend their 
authority beyond a somewhat per- 
functory acceptance of jurisdiction. 
Similarly, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has shown no disposition 
to take up the question of aerial trans- 
port unless specifically instructed to 
do so by Congress. 

As a result of this situation, in the 
opinion of Mr. Davis, there is too little 
regulation at present ; but there is also 
entirely too much proposed regula- 
tion. Control by the Department of 
Commerce seems rather satisfactory 
in practise, but raises legal difficulties. 
For example, he questions the con- 
stitutionality of the laws adopted by 
a number of states which require con- 
formity with Department of Com- 
merce licensing regulations, and points 
out that the Department of Commerce 
cannot accept the responsibility for 
construing, interpreting or judicially 
defining its own rules. In conclusion, 
Mr. Davis confines himself to remark- 
ing that the creation of an Interstate 
Air Commerce Commission has been 
suggested as a possible solution of the 
problems involved. 

The excellent “Survey of State 
Aeronautical Legislation, 1928-29, 
compiled by Harry J. Freeman of the 
New York University School of Law 
for the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, and already made public 
in part by that body, is here reprinted 
in full. The total of 314 bills intro- 
duced during this period, 182 of which 
were enacted, is sufficient indication 
of the confusion which is certain to 
result unless unification is secured 
either by co-operation between states 
or by federal action. Mr. Freeman 
makes little attempt at comment, con- 
tenting himself with a careful sum- 
mary of the general nature of bills 
introduced, together with lists of 
states which adopted certain types of 

Three papers are reprinted in the 
section entitled “From the Platform." 
Speaking on “Development of Avia- 
tion Laws in the United States," be- 
fore the 1929 annual meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association, 
Chester W. Cuthell presented a care- 
ful general summary of the legal atti- 
tude toward aircraft and operating 
companies, concluding with the ex- 
pression of a definite hope that the 
aviation industry would be allowed 
to develop without too much legal 

In “The Nature of the Right of 
Flight,” an address delivered before 
the Committee on Aeronautical Law 
of the American Bar Association, 
George B. Logan gave a history of 
laws and decisions relative to the 
ownership and use of the air by air- 
craft within national boundaries. Most 
important was his statement that 
neither courts nor legislation had ever 
sustained the theoretical ownership 
of the air above by an owner of land, 
except as it is actually used for build- 
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ings and other structures. Under 
some circumstances, however, land- 
owners may have a case against oper- 
ators of aircraft in their vicinity on 
the grounds that the aircraft consti- 
tute a nuisance. Mr. Logan also dis- 
cusses the question of liability for 
damage by aircraft; and he points out 
that under some circumstances this 
liability may even extend to airport 
operators. The whole subject, he be- 
lieves, is in great need of clarification, 
but lie favors clarification by court 
decision and precedent, in most cases, 
rather than by legislation. 

The third speech reprinted is the 
paper on "Unification of Communica- 
tions Services” presented by Owen D. 
Young before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the United States 
Senate. Louis G. Caldwell also con- 
tributes an article to this number of 
the Air Law Review on the subject 


of "Radio Legislation Pending Before 



law. and on recent important decisions, 
as well as the extensive general sum- 
mary of legal decisions relative to 
the status and responsibilities of air- 
craft operators, naturally cannot be 
summarized in a review of this kind. 
Their value and importance to the 
industry, however, are obvious; and 
the tabloid form of their presentation 
offers an excellent combination of 
clarity and brevity. In the back of 
the magazine there is a check-list of 
dates and reference numbers of all 
state laws pertaining to aeronautics 
enacted in 1928-29, prepared by Mr. 
Freeman, together with a list of cur- 
rent legal literature on the subject, 
in periodicals, monographs, and books. 
— Charles E. Noyes, Assistant 
Editor of Aviation. 


Abstracts and Reviews 


Control of Fokker F.VII 

The Control op the Fokker F. 
VII-3M Aeroplane; Interim Report 
by the Stability and Control Panel, 
With an Appendix Giving Precis of 
Pilot's Reports; British Aero Re- 
search Committee, R. Gr M. No. 1236. 

A merican pilots familiar with the 
Fokker F. 711 will find this sum- 
mary of the reports of British pilots 
upon its control characteristics of 
considerable interest. 

In normal flight, the stability of the 
Fokker F. VII was found to be nearly 
neutral both fore and aft and laterally, 
whilst the controls were light and well 
balanced in respect of the relative 
effort required to move each control. 
The majority of the pilots commented 
upon the fact that it was easy to keep 
the machine straight by the use of the 

out, but that the rudder control was 
insufficient in slow flight, as shortly 
before the stall was reached. 

Wind tunnel experiments upon the 
action of the ailerons and the moments 
acting upon the wing when rolling and 
sideslipping were in agreement with 
the pilots' reports that, when stalled, 
the F. VII was subject to the same 
dangers present in conventional Brit- 
ish aeroplanes. The tunnel tests 
suggested that although control was 
no less inadequate than on other 
machines, once a serious roll or yaw 
had commenced, it might be easier 
to fly the Fokker stalled as long as it 
was 'on an even keel. This same 
characteristic was observed to exist in 
a Bristol Fighter fitted with slots and 
slot control. 

The feature in which the Fokker 
differed most markedly from con- 
ventional British biplanes was in the 


thick, high lift wing which caused the 
nose to be higher in a stalled glide 
than is the case with other machines. 
The attitude of the aeroplane thus 
gave an earlier warning of the stall 
than ts usual, a feature which may be 
valuable for the prevention of acci- 
dental stalls. 


Directional Beacons 

Comment on Ortient Le Guidage 
Sans Cable; by William Loth ; ar- 
ticle in L’Air, Nov. 15, 1929. 

T he principle of establishing a 
route by two rotating beacons, as 
developed by William Loth, is in itself 
quite simple. The rotation of the bea- 
cons is carefully synchronized, and the 
correct route will be along the line on 
which the beams meet. A pilot receiv- 
ing one beam before the other will 
know instantly that he is off course, 
and by a differentiation of the two 
beams he can tell immediately which 
direction and how much. 

These beams, Mr. Loth explains, 
may be radio, sound, or light; but 
radio is generally preferred because 
of its usability over greater distances. 
In the simplest system, two widely 
separated transmitting stations are 
controlled from a central point, so that 
the rotation of both beacons can be 
governed by a single electrical ntecha- 

The rotation of beacons, for pur- 
poses of identification, is by jerks 
rather than constant, and the ordinary 
method of control is by means of a per- 
forated strip, making and interrupting 
electrical contact, moved by a constant 
speed motor. When it is net possible 
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to establish a central control station, 
it has been found that the beacons can 
be satisfactorily synchronized by chro- 
nometer. The central control, how- 
ever, has the added advantage of sim- 
plicity of operation when it is found 
advisable to change the indicated 
course, because of weather reports, 
etc. If the control is separate, orders 
must be issued and changes made at 
both points, while with a central con- 
trol all that is necessary is a change 
in the perforated strip. 


Measuring Records 

Measuring World Flying Records; 
by Prof. Dr. H. Everting; two-part 
article in Acronautica, Scpt.-Nov, 1929. 


R egulations for the measurement 
of the world’s records' promul- 
gated by the Federation Acronautique 
Internationale in several cases require 
an accuracy much greater than the 
unavoidable probable error, and in 
other cases fail to take all the proper 
items into consideration, in the opinion 
of Dr. Everling. He presents a num- 
ber of specific criticisms of the rules 

endurance, speed, and altitude. 

Correction of distance measurements 
over 50 km. for curvature of the 
earth's surface on the basis of a radius 
of 6,371.227 km. is, in the author's 
opinion, essentially absurd, because 
the radius varies 21.32 km. between 
the equator and the poles. Dr. Ever- 
ling also feels that this curvature need 
not be taken into account for distances 
less than 637 km., in which case it 
amounts to only about i km., consid- 
erably less than the variation in the 
actual distance of the plane’s travel 
due to changes in altitude, course, etc. 
Further, since distance records must 
be exceeded by 100 km., it seems un- 

the distance with an exactness greater 
than 1 km. At present, the measure- 


In the measurement of endurance 
records, the author does not object to 
the margins fixed, but suggests that 
for a time of more than 12 hr., meas- 
urement within 1 min. is sufficient, and 
there is little reason to demand a first 
class chronometer, which is sometimes 
difficult to procure. In judging speed 
records, Dr. Everling assumes that the 
probable error of the umpires will be 

to 5 km. per hr. over the established 
3-km. course. He recommends that 
the course should be longer, and that 
the old ^ record should be broken by 

quired. before a new record is allowed. 
Further, the altitude should be checked 
more accurately, as a pilot can gain 
5 km. per hr. by losing only 5 in. in 
altitude. Finally, the author feels that 
in view of these inaccuracies, it is all- 
surd to state the record except in terms 
of whole kilometers per hour. 
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The author’s most serious criticism 
concerns the measurement of altitude. 
He admits that altitude records at 
present are an indication of human 
rather than machine endurance, and 

the condition of the atmosphere 
reached, as shown by a barograph, 
rather than the actual height above 
sea-level. However, he feels that the 
present method of calculation is in 
error because it fails to consider tem- 
perature in the air, though the baro- 
graph must remain in the plane 24 hr. 
after the record is made and be re- 
moved at a temperature of 15 deg. C. 
Dr. Everling says that this is avoiding 
a possible error of i mm. (column of 
mercury), while neglecting a possible 
error of 2 mm. The place of installa- 
tion of the barograph on the plane may 
also result in variations which will 
make a difference of as much as 80 m. 
in the apparent altitude attained, due 
to suction or pressure effects resulting 
from the speed of the plane. 

In conclusion. Dr. Everling sug- 
gests that the margin by which a rec- 
ord must be exceeded should be ex- 
pressed as a fraction of the record 
itself, rather than as an exact quantity; 
that it should be equal to ten times 
the estimated possible errors of meas- 
urement; and that the record itself 
should not be written with so many 
decimal places that more than the last 
one is uncertain on the basis of prob- 


Loads on Dive Recovery 

Loads On the Main Planes and 
Tail of an Aeroplane When Re- 
covering From a Dive; By H. Bolas 
and G. A. Allward; British Aero. Re- 
search Committee, R. & M. No. 1229. 

T he loads imposed upon the wings 
and tail of an airplane when pull- 
ing out of a dive were calculated 
mathematically, the effect of certain 
variables being studied thereby. The 
quantities varied were the gear ratio 
between control stick and elevators, 
the time to pull back on the stick, the 
load applied to the stick, and the div- 
ing speed of the airplane. The results 
were illustrated by curves of the 
variables plotted against the loads 
imposed. 

The loads varied little with changes 
of the gear ratio. A very low gear 
might eliminate the high loads, but 
a large hand load could not be ap- 
plied in that case. Increasing the 
time to pull back from 0.2 to 3.0 
seconds reduced the tail loads by more 
than three-quarters and the wing loads 
by a much smaller amount. The 
greatest reduction of both the wing 
and tail loads resulted from a reduc- 
tion of the loads applied to the control 
column, and indicated that failures 
when pulling out of dives could 
largely be prevented by limiting the 
control load which can be transmitted 
to the elevators. It was shown that 
such a reduction of hand loads did not 
unduly increase the loss of altitude 


required to flatten out Increasing the 
load factors was proved to be out of 
the question as a means of eliminating 
failure since a loading as high as 13)g. 
could be obtained by diving the ship 
at its terminal velocity and applying a 


Parachute 


1.743,351. PARACHUTE. Luna AVORIO, 



I nstead of enclosing an elastic in the 
edge of the usual vent in the top of 
a parachute, the elastic is here sup- 
ported independently of the vent 



periphery, and the upper ends of the 
suspension cords are connected to the 
free elastic. 


Safety Device 



I N order to enable an airplane to 
right itself after it starts a nose- 
dive, this device proposes to swing up, 
by means of a spring, all of the fuse- 
lage to the rear of the wing to a posi- 
tion approximately at right angles to 
the rest of the body, and to provide 
forward and rearward extensions on 
the wing. These extensions arc spring- 
operated and are packed on top of the 
wing when not in use. A pendulum is 
suspended within the fuselage so that 
when a nose-dive takes place the pen- 
dulum will swing with respect to the 
airplane. This relative movement be- 
tween the pendulum and airplane is 
designed to operate latches to release 
the wing extensions and the tail por- 
tion of the fuselage. 
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hand load of 150 lb. to the control 
stick in 0.2 seconds. 

The pull of 150 lbs. applied ill i 
second was experimentally determined 
as a value not too high to be exerted 
by a normal pilot. 


Airplane with Pivoted Wings 



T he wings of an airplane are 
pivoted on vertical axes so that 
they move in forward and rearward 
directions. For simultaneously oper- 
ating both wings about their pivots 
there is provided a hand-wheel and 
gear connections in the drive between 
each wing and the hand wheel. One 
of the gear connections includes a re- 
versing means designed to be operated 
by moving the wheel toward or away 
from the pilot to enable him to swing 
both wings in the same direction or 
in opposite directions. 


Airplane Engine Carburetor 

1.743,791. AIRPLANE CARBURETOR. 

Stromborg Motor Devices Co., Chicago, 
III., a Corporation of Illinois. Original 

636,474. Divided and this application 



the carburetor chambers. The floats 
are rigidly joined together by a yoke 
pivoted in the casing. The yoke is 
connected to the fuel inlet valve for the 
purpose of opening the fuel valve when 
the floats descend. 


New Patents 



M s. M.B.N. of Oneida, N. Y., 
sends in an interesting newspaper 
clipping from the Syracuse Herald, 
describing an accident in which 
Robert Black and Ray Rothman 
“escape death in a 1,000-mile glide to 
Roosevelt Field, L. I.” 

We suppose the death they escaped 
would have been caused by starva- 
tion. Mr. M.B.N. suggests that the 
Society for the Aeronautical Educa- 
tion of Newspaper Reporters offer a 
$50,000 prize for the first newspaper 
writer who glides from New York to 
Paris. If anyone cares to offer such 
a prize through the Society, we shall 
be glad to take care of the com- 
petition, provided there is an addi- 
tional $50,000 fund allowed for 
administration. 


It seems that the new autogiros are 
not only unusual ships themselves but 
are going to provide us with some new 
flying thrills and new maneuvers when 
they make their appearances on the fly- 
ing fields of the country, — judging by 
the newspaper clipping sent in by 
B.H.S. of Dorchester, Mass. “When 
the motor is shut off and the tail is 
dropped by a sudden manipulation of 
the rudder, the autogiro begins that 
dreaded backward fall that all aviators 
know as the tail spin.” 


Just as we had about come to the 
conclusion that the California flyers 
might be able to overhaul engines and 
repair landing gears in flight, still they 
lacked courage to reply to our fre- 
quently expressed doubts of the truth- 
fulness of the most of the aeronautical 
news from that section, the following 
letter and a clipping came in from C. 
F. McR. of Los Angeles : 

The clipping is from Denver and 
says: “Scores of the nation's great- 
est civilian and military pilots with 
the pick of American manufactured 
ships will compete for $5,000 cash 


prizes and macmfwyp vbg vbg vbaa,” 
and the accompanying letter follows: 

“Perhaps you can help me. I’ve 
been watching the newspapers and the 
news columns of Aviation since 
October, 1929, hoping to learn who 
won the “macmfwyp vbg vbg vbaa,” 
but there has been no further informa- 
tion printed concerning this outstand- 
ing prize. You know everything 
(Author’s note: Granted) and I am 
sure can check up on this matter. 
Certainly it is a thing of the most 
vital interest to the entire world of 
aviation and I have no doubt will be 
competed for in all of the future meets 
of any importance. The only explana- 
tion which has as yet suggested itself 
to me is that this "macmfwyp vbg vbg 
vbaa” is the award going to the 
aviator who wins the contest for the 
first man to boil an egg over an elec- 

ing for the inverted flight record. 

Incidentally, I think you ought to 
know that all of these raps at Cali- 
fornia aviators are uncalled for. 
California aviators were the first to 
change a wheel, engine, or pair of 
pants — in mid-air — and I think should 
be given full credit. The first mid-air 
change from pants to pants was ac- 
complished on New Year's Eve by 
Waldo Waterman, E.B., Q.B., Q.T. 
E.T.C., who went up for a short spin 
with his friend Art Goebel, Goebel 
being at the “wheel” of plane dur- 
ing the change. This remarkable 
change was accomplished without 
damage to either plane or pants, but 
the aviators were entirely modest 
about their accomplishment on land- 
ing. One needs only to consider the 
possibility of a forced landing in the 
midst of the change to realize the 
accompanying danger. 

Moreover, our night flyers have put 
one over on you easterners by setting 
a new world’s record for night forma- 
tion flying with lighted electric signs. 
Three planes were seen cruising above 
the city all New Year’s Eve, each 
plane being equipped with a fiery red 
sign advertising a well known make 


of gasoline. Quite cleverly, the pilots 
of the three planes would so maneuver 
as to cause the three signs to alter- 
nately merge or multiply to two or 
three. Then by rolling in unison to 
inverted flight a weird effect was ob- 
tained by casting the reflection of the 
signs upon a layer of clouds beneath 
which the planes were cruising. The 
most remarkable part of this new 
enterprise in aerial advertising, is 
that considerable economy is effected 
by equipping the central plane only of 
the formation with a generator for 
the sign current, running auxiliary 
power lines to each wing plane of the 
formation and thus reducing by two 
the number of generating units 


Now we know why we haven't 
heard from the California flyers 
before — they were saving up to pul 
their complaints all in one letter. 


While we were talking to a young 
lady the other day, she pointed out 
the one serious drawback to all of 
these mechanical pilots and robot avia- 
tors which had not occurred to us 
before. “They will never be a suc- 
cess” she said, "unless they can be 
designed to look stunning in whipcord 
breeches, leather coat, riding boots, 
helmet and goggles." 


We see that one of the air lines is 
advertising that their ships are 
equipped with “upholstered chairs with 
reclining backs that retain their com- 
fort throughout the flights." Somehow 
this reminds us of the dentist who 
gaily remarks as he pushes his drill 
into a tender spot, “Surely, I’m a pain- 
less dentist, — this isn’t hurting me 
a bit" 
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lot" only 
at home -but abroad 


In the United States 

Bendix Brakes have been adopted by— 


This Pander airplane — with every 
feature for fast, safe flying — is 
equipped for safe landing with 
Bendix Wheels and Brakes. 

It is additional evidence that 
all over the world — wherever 
you find airplanes of modern de- 
sign, you are just as sure to find 
Bendix Wheels and Brakes. 

"Air Mail Saves Time" 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


BENDIX (4) BRAKES 


FOR SAFETY 
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Splitdorf relies upon 

Bakelite Molded 


for Aircraft Magnetos 

A STRIKING example of the possibil- 
ities of Bakelite Molded is provided 
by the Splitdorf Aircraft Magneto, where 
accuracy of dimension and high insulation 
value are matters of vital consequence. 

The distributor block, 5 inches in diameter 
by 2 inches high, is formed of Bakelite 
Molded in a single operation. Thirteen 
binding posts and six other metal inserts 
are firmly imbedded in the part during 
the molding process. Another operation 
forms the distributor cap, and a third one 
the spool with its several brass and steel 

The use of Bakelite Molded makes it pos- 
sible to form these parts to such exact 
dimensions, that they may be assembled 
without machining or fitting. Their high 
surface lustre makes buffing unnecessary. 
The permanently high insulation value of 
Bakelite Molded is a factor in assuring 
dependable performance. Send for Book- 
let 59M. Bakelite Molded. 



BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue . . . New York. N. Y. 
Chicago Office ... 635 W. 22nd Street 
8AKEL1TE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 



THE MATERIAL OF (Sfi) A THOUSAND USES 
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DEPENDABILITY 

you want ... 

... to keep your Production 
Lines on the move, Barnes- 
made Springs have been 
building a reputation for 
dependable service for 
years. Won’t you tell us 
your spring requirements 
— one or a million? 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 

BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 



Passenger comfort re- 
quires interior decoration 
in aeroplane cabins. Pro- 
gressive manufacturers 
specify “Aerovel" mohair 
fabrics for “added at- 
tractiveness in cabin 
plane interiors/ Dis- 
played at Booth No. 252, 
New York Aviation Show. 




J. E. Menaugh Company 
Chisoss, lllinsb 
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Ihrough the 

McGRAW-HILL 

PUBLICATIONS 

you can tell your sales 
story to this broad 
sweep of industry 
and business: 

Economy in distribution is a mat- 
ter of intelligent weighing of mar- 
kets and intensive specialization 
in those that are found to be most 
profitable. The McGraw-Hill pub- 
lishing program offers not only a 
wide and effective advertising cov- 
erage of industry and business but 
facilities and experienced help in 
establishing efficient selling pro- 
grams to which advertising, to be 
successful and economical, must 
be geared. 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST— A weekly publication reaching 
those executives ol the metal-working industries who are 
responsible for management, production and plant operation. 
Circulation 17,512.** 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING-A new monthly publication reach- 
ing the executives of the metal-working industries who are 
directly responsible for the planning of the product from the 
viewpoint of salability, best service in use and economy in 
manufacture. Over 8,000 copies of this publication are dis- 
tributed monthly to the executives in charge of research, 
design, specification and field investigation. 1 


THE BUSINESS WEEK— A new journal of business news and 
interpretation. Fast, complete coverage of the news. Published 
weekly on a newspaper schedule. Fifteen editors — all busi- 
ness specialists— provide 75,000 major executives with the 
news they need and tell them what it means.* 

SYSTEM — A monthly journal devoted to modern business man- 
agement. Covers the managerial executives in large and 
medium-sized businesses. Circulation 70,000. 

FACTORY a INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT- A monthly 

publication serving the men responsible for production and 
plant management policies in all major industries. A general 
industrial executive journal. Circulation more than 33,000.** 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING-A monthly publication serving 

the plant engineering department throughout industry on the 
selection, installation and maintenance of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment, and maintenance of plant structures. Circula- 
tion 15,000.** 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD-A weekly publication reach- 
ing the engineering executives and contractors of the civil 
engineering and construction industry. Editorially covers 
planning, designing, construction and maintenance of build- 
ings, bridges, highways, railroads, waterworks, irrigation, 
drainage and sewerage systems, etc. Circulation 30,000. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS — A monthly pictorial of field 

practice and equipment read by the field-minded construction 
men. Covers construction, maintenance and material handling 
methods for general construction, highways, buildings, indus- 
trial plants, public works and utilities. Circulation 32,000.** 

POWER— A weekly publication reaching those in responsible 
charge of power generation and attendant services in all 
industries. Editorially covers the functions of executive con- 
trol, installation, operation, maintenance and application of 
power wherever It is employed. Circulation 27,535.** 

AVIATION— A weekly publication serving all those engaged 
or actively interested In the development of the aeronautical 
industries . . . 20,332 copies are subscribed to by the 
business men of the aeronautical Industries. The oldest 
American aeronautical magazine.* 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL-A monthly publication 
reaching the managing and operating executives and engineers 
of city and inter-city transportation companies— electrified 
sd) and affiliated bus oper- 
nd throughout the World. 


railways (surface, subway, ele\ 
ations— in the U. S-, Canada 
Circulation nearly 6,000.** 



CHEMICAL S METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING-A month- 
ly publication serving the chemical engineering or process 
industries — a group of approximately 20 industries closely 
related because of common production processes. Circula- 
tion more than 13,000.** 


FOOD INDUSTRIES — A monthly publication serving the manu- 
facturing and processing of food products. Written for the 
production executives and technologists of the food manufac- 
turing industries. Circulation 10,000. 


COAL AGE— A monthly engineering journal reaching the 
executives and operating heads of the bituminous and anthra- 
cite mining industry. Devoted editorially to operating, tech- 
nical and business problems. Circulation 9,383.** 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL-A national semi- 
monthly publication read by the executives and operating 
heads responsible for mining, milling, smelting and refining 
metals and non-metallic minerals in the United States and 
possessions. Editorially covers operating, technical and busi- 
ness problems of the industry. Circulation 7 /XX), concentra- 
ted in the United States and its possessions. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING WORLD -An International 
monthly publication read by the executives and operating 
heads of 3,000 mining enterprises outside the United States 
and its possessions. Editorially covers operating, technical 
and business problems connected with mining, milling^ smelt- 
ing and refining of metals and non-metallic minerals. Circula- 
tion 6,300 (outside U. S. A. and possessions). 

E. & M. J . METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS -A weekly 
publication read by metal and mineral dealers and brokers, 
and the major industrial metal consumers, also by the sales 
executives of mineral producing companies. Editorially covers 
metal and mineral market trends and current prices of metals 
and minerals. Circulation 1,500. 

ELECTRICAL WORLD— A weekly publication reaching exec- 
utives and engineers of central stations and electrical manufac- 
turers, electrical engineers of industrial manufacturers, 
consulting engineers, etc. Circulation more than 18,500.** 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING- A monthly publication 
reaching appliance departments of central stations, sales 
executives of electrical appliance manufacturers, wholesalers 
and dealers of all classes handling electrical merchandise in 
volume. Circulation more than 17,000.** 


BUS TRANSPORTATION— A monthly publication read by 
the managing, operating and maintenance executives and 

out the United States. Circulation nearly 10/XQ.*' 


TEXTILE WORLD— A weekly publication serving all branches 
of textile manufacturing — cotton, wool, silk and rayon. Edited 
for the administrative and production executives. One of the 
earliest industrial publications (established 1868) and the 
world's accepted textile authority. Circulation nearly 9,000.** 




McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

NEWT VORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 

DETROIT ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND BOSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO GREENVILLE LONDON 





BEADING MACHINES 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

Southington, Conn., U. S. A. 




- 0 “ 

i.S. White 
Flexible Shafts 

Jor 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 


Power Transmission 

/ Made by the largest producer li 
* of steel wire flexible shaj^ y 

The S. S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 

Industrial ’Division 
151 West 42,nd St. New York., I 



»T I TAN I NE» 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or greys 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jersey 


0 


GLOVES — MITTENS 


JX285 — One- linear Mitten. Flexlcutt. B 

JX2S8 — GIovo, complete lamb lined. P 
m 7S-3h°rt Glove. unUnod bU 


Niclwlas-Beazley 

A irplane Company In c. l |^jf 


WESTERN BRANCH— 3769 Meet 


Propeller or Tailskid? 

SOME men are like the tailskid — always 
the last to get anything or anywhere — and 
they wonder how it is that others like the 
propeller are always first everywhere — 
It’s just a difference of “striking out for 
yourself” or “being led along by others.” 
Take the matter of reading AVIATION. 
Why wait for everyone else to have the 
latest authentic news of the industry be- 
fore you get it? Why not join those 
22,000 members of the aircraft industry 
who read AVIATION regularly each 
week? 

You’ll find it pays to be up with the 
propeller instead of back with the tailskid. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
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Airport Engineering 
Experience 

C OMPLETE airports, hangars, aircraft fac- 
tories, of Austin design and construction, 
from Coast to Coast, testify to the seasoned 
experience of Austin Airport Engineers. 

phone the nearest office, wire or unite. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

Airport Engineers and Builders CLEVELAND 


HIGH GRADE? 

Gears — Cams —Precision Parts 

f , 3 O/t 

if T 


Govro-Nelson Co. 


For Sport or Business use » SPORT MAILWING 


Unequalled Value 
Brilliant Performance 
and Absolute Dependability 
. . . make WACO the most popular 
commercial aircraft in America. 

CO. 


Specialists 
Machining of Crank Cases, Cylinder 
Barrels, Cylinder Heads, Pistons, Oil 
Pumps, and Small Allied Parts 
1931 Antoinette Detroit, Mich. 
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COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

made by 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAMMABLE durable and clean. 
Sample books furnished on application 


Seaplane 

floats 



Flying 

BOAT HULLS 


Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Canal St 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



Are you keeping up with your field? 


Catalogue o£ McGraw-Hill Books 

r pHE ralalosue^llsU^ and ^describe- all M^raw-HlU^Booka 


Send for a copy— If s FREE! 


“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think “ Searchlight " First! 


HERE TO FLY 



- FLORIDA - 


IDEAyE&a— - 

McMullen Aviation College 


- ILLINOIS - 




MEMBERS FLY FREE! 



COSMOPOLITAN HEALTH and 
HAPPINESS CLUB 


LEARN TO FLY IN WICHITA 




CURTIS-' 


thorough 

111 D I PUT select one of Cur- 
11 I U 11 I tiss- Wright’s 40 
_ . ..... - standard schools, 
tl V I N R Write for booklet. 
I L I I II U Dept P) 27 Wcst 

57th Street, New 

York City. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Sexiei 


- OKLAHOMA - 


U.S.DEPT OF COMMERCE 
APPROVED TRANSPORT , 
GROUND &FLYING 
SCHOOL 



- PENNSYLVANIA — 


Four Way Field 

Altoona Aircraft Corp. 



Distributor* Cirtto WrlRhl. Moth, Rot 
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Aircraft Service Directory 


Professional 

Services 

^^Cour Advertisement 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXIH0T0H ftVE.BR00KI.YH HEW YORK 

HASKELITE 

fiffffisa. ss& ss 

Airplanes 
& Engines 

Overhauled — 
Repaired — 
Rebuilt — 

Westchester Airport Corp. 


WINDTUNNEL 

Aerodynamical Research. Complete 

513? 

Lowest Rates 
For further information wile: 
AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 

1 MOTORIZE YOUR 
HANGAR DOORS 
Allen SC Drew, Inc. 

ALL-AMERICAN 

GLIDER KIT 

COMPLETE WITH RIBS 

'2 $50 

NAILS AND SCREWS 
ALL-AMERICAN GLIDER CO. 


C. L. OFENSTEIN 

AIRPLANE DESIGN A STRESS ANALYSIS 





Pitch&Bank 

H INDICATOR 

II 

l . i f'nUi ll 'm , .M M ril°w-| t r. 

PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

MM SS&f KS 

Conception" to bo , iSncj E 'nu D wuS£i?X 
LANCASTER A ALLWINE 

OrUloitora 1 et* tKm""BrldtM» U S' Conecplion" 

Piston Pins for Aircraft 

“Sfe rrura 

DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

EMEreSw* ■— 

«S t. 


Edward A. Stalker, 302 Eng. Bldg. 
AIRPLANE DESIGN 

iiSSaon 

PITCH INDICATOR 

Frisbic Producli 

AIRPLANE SKIS 


GAZLEY AND LASHA 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineers 

TRIUMPH 

’“/.sSSasa"’ 

AVIATION INSIGNIA 

IdonUficaUon Urs. alerllnr silver 54.60. 


If 

you cannot find the 
kind of professional 
service you need in this 
directory, write at once 
to the Professional 
Directory Division, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th 
St., New York City. 
You will be put in 
prompt touch with re- 
liable individuals or 
firms offering the serv- 
ices required. 

STEARMAN and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 

PatentYour ideas 

in\^cntion° 3 °* Ia’tIs- 

FACTORY TERMS. AylUkUL] 

Free 
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Searchlight Section 

EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 

'sS'SrS’iaS* Is g i-1 

^suaiBMBSS «SKS-n3=^S* 

FOR SALE FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

mmmm 

|sp:£§;il^§ 

ism 


gum 


EKS&EI 

nsumi 




A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


I!-:IS i 

AIRCOOLED 


MOTORS 



NEW 

CARBURETORS 



SCHOOL 


MOTORS 

Incomplete or unairworthy 




GUARANTEED 

Overhauled Hispano-Suiza 

$390-0° 

s|i,sfr= 


AIRPLANES 


KARL ORT 

YORK, PA. 


mmm 

mm&m 

0X5 PARTS 


mmmm 

"Anii-s 1 N °" 

HHifl 

3»33S£5*3 


mm 

ipS;g?SKHl 

S :::::::::::: 2* 

p.=,; ::::::::: S 

STUART AERO PRODUCTS, Inc. 

Tli.rli'rnl" and Kntgrr St,.. SI. I.out,, Mo. 

m 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 


&gg&snna 

Curtiss Ox-5 Robin 

Detroit Aero Motors Co. 
MOTORS FOR SALE: 


and Turn. Owner anxious to sell 
plane. Price $2000.00 net. 

GOOD USED PLANES 

Spring' 

FOR SALE 

BOEING B1E FLYING BOAT 

Wasp motor. Six passenger cabin. One year old, one 
hundred and twenty total hours. Cruise 115 M.P.H. 
Top Speed 130 M. P. H. 

FRANK MILLS, ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

gj 

J5 STINSON FIVE PLACE 
MONOPLANE 

STINSON JUNIOR 

wmbs 

mm « 

AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO. 

HELMET AND GOGGLES 

| A *" ” 
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POSITIONS VACANT 

POSITIONS WANTED 

All the Up-to-Date 
Facts of Aviation— 

ssS's 

■ 

USSS 

wmimmmm. 

SALESMEN WANTED 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
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AIRCRAFT 
YEAR BOOK & 

m B - 1 

atm* 

BPii 

BBS? 

iBSS 

ANNOUNCING! 

r. ri'SS”, r. 

f" ta™ - 

^ssaiss^sss 7 r rr‘~ 

When Writing 
Your Ad 

SHrtrin 

H it is » Posiboo Wanted 

Notice To 
Advertisers! 

gsessKS 

mmm 

SH 5 I 

Tbi; win assure proper ■ 

! o(.be Fe^lSth Issue one d.^ j 

MAIL THIS COUPON 
For FREE Examination 

?mm \ 

Proper Classification j 
Prompt Returns 

i F ^ A ''““ s ^ T "‘ e 

?i. T fc ST!S£fc. York 
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Wyman-Cordon 

St. Louis Show 

Feb. 15-23 
1930 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


We shall exhibit 

CRANKSHAFTS 

and 

Other Vital Forgings 



SPACES 

109-110 


♦ 


Wyman-Cordon 

Guaranteed Forgings 
WORCESTER, MASS. — HARVEY, ILL. 







Searchlight 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES , 
KMFI.OYMKNT SERVICE 
!.Ul .i'MI-.N-' WANTED 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REPAIRING AND P.-.. 
POSITIONS VACANT . 


SALESMEN WANTED 


'< WANTED 


Aircrafi Service Directory 



Professional Services 



contributed their part in the 
successful safety test flight of the 
Curtiss TANAGER, powered 
with a Curtiss “CHALLENGER” 
radial engine. 

The majority of modem American 
Aeronautical Engines are equipped 
with SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT 
MAGNETOS. 

They are selected because of their: 

DEPENDABILITY 

SIMPLICITY 

ACCESSIBILITY 

Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos are 
obtainable for engines of from one 
to eighteen cylinders. 



SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 

SIDNEY ~ NEW YORK 

Contractors lo Uie U.S. Army and Navy 
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Where "o Fly 


AVIATION 



GOOD ENOUGH 
TO BE USED 
REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE - 

ECONOMICAL 
ENOUGH 
REGARDLESS OF 
APPROPRIATION 


If you were out to build the best airport, regardless of 
expense, you’d likely select Natco Structural Clay Tile; 
for Natco gives the qualities that are essential. 

If you were out to build the most economical airport, 
you’d likely select Natco; for the economies it effects 
make it the best buy. 

Natco accomplishes the difficult task of bringing the 
best within reach of modest appropriations. Economies 
start with the construction, continue throughout the 
life of the building. Write, phone or wire the nearest 
office for full details. 


NATCO 

THE COMPLETE LINE of 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 


SEVEN JUSTIFICATIONS FOR NATCO 


duced toanabsolu tc 


inim 


sizable savings in time, labor, 

3. SPEEDY CONSTRUCTION 

—Each Natco Tile is equivalent 


6. LOW DEPRECIATION — 

Buildings built of Natco Struc- 
tural Clay TUe arc highly re- 
sistive to destruction and de- 
cay. Depreciation is usually 
figured at 'h% a year. 

7. DECREASED HEAT LOSS 
—All Natco S true tural Clav Tile 
have high insulating value. 


NATION/\J--l’I W-IPRCWFINC} • CORPORATION 
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MORE THAN 
EVER BEFORE 

YOU NEED 


PARKS 


TRAINING: 


T HE day of the half-baked, 
poorly trained pilot in com- 
mercial aviation is GONE FOREVER. It 
will never return. Today aviation wants 
only the properly trained flyer— the man 
to whom passengers, mail and precious 
cargoes of freight and express can be 
entrusted safely. 



ment— pilots who have learned the right 


way — pilots of the Parks-trained kind. 

Parks Air College has consistently 
given, and continues to offer you, 
tomorrow's training today. It was 
Parks that first gave all its students — 
Private, Limited Commercial or Trans- 
port — a complete Transport Pilot's 
Ground Course. It was Parks that first 
gave its transport students night flying 
instruction with ten hours of night solo. 
It was Parks that first offered young 
America a flying course as carefully 
planned and taught as the most sys- 
tematic university course. 

Today Parks Air College continues 
to blaze the way with new refine- 
ments. A new Ryan brougham with 
300- horsepower Whirlwind engine- 
more of the speedy Parks Dispatcher 
biplanes with their sturdy yet power- 
ful radial engines — these are but two 
features of the improvements which 


are added almost daily by Parks to 
its student facilities. 

Parks has brought to its magnifi- 
cent fleet of training planes a Wasp- 
powered Ford monoplane — an exact 
duplicate of the huge air-liners that 
carry passengers daily on America's 
transport routes — a palace cor of the 
air propelled by 1300 horsepower. 
Upon this leviathan of the air — the 
only tri- motored plane in America used 
exclusively for student instruction — 
every Parks transport student gets eight 
hours instruction including five hours 
in complete command of the ship! 

Let us send you "Skyward Ho!", 
the fascinating Parks booklet with its 
special message about you and your 
place in aviation. The coupon below 
offers you an opportunity that you 
can't afford to pass by. Get it in the 
mail today! 


PAR K^S AIR COLLEGE 

251 Missouri Theatre Building 

ST. LOUIS ^ MISSOURI 

- » -COUPON. . . 

| PARKS AIR COLLEGE 1 

| 251 Missouri Theatre Building, St. Louis, Missouri | 

Without cost or obligation to me, 
please mail your illustrated catalog. 

Name 

Street address 


City — State _ . 




he nation’s largest combined airplane 
manufacturer and operator uses 

Eclipse Inertia Starters 

as standard equipment... 




Boeing Tri-Motored Chicago-San 


Francisco passenger planes equipped 


with Eclipse Inertia Starters 


It is a noteworthy fact that the company 
operating over the longest air line in the 
United States, where temperatures vary 
from 20° below zero to iao° Fahrenheit, 
and where altitudes up to 12,000 feet 
are necessary, has selected Eclipse In- 
ertia Starters as standard equipment. 

In the Eclipse line are Starters and 
Generators for every type and size of 
aviation engine. 

Write for particulars regarding your 
special needs. 

ECLIPSE AVIATION CORPORATION 
Ovs — y East Orange, N. J. 

(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
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